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All  Jess  had  to  do  was  fly 

a   little   box  to   Pennsylvania — 

and    he'd   get   $500 


Matt   Christopher 


He  sat  in  the  last  booth  so  that 
he  could  see  whoever  came  in 
through  the  door.  He  was  young, 
blond,  and  fair-skinned.  His  eyes 
were  a  strong,  intense  blue.  He 
took  another  swallow  of  the  ice- 
cold  pop,  noticing  that  his  hand 
trembled.  Then  he  glanced  at  his 
wrist  watch  and  realized  that  only 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  entered  the  restaurant. 

The  door  opened.  A  tall,  lean- 
shouldered  man  in  a  gray  suit  and 
gray  hat  walked  in.  A  bird's- wing 
mustache  flowered  his  upper  lip. 
Almost  immediately  his  eyes 
caught  those  of  the  young  man 
in  the  far  corner,  and  a  faint  smile 
caressed  his  thin  mouth.  He 
walked  along  the  row  of  booths, 
removed  his  hat,  and  slid  into  the 
opposite  seat. 

"Hello,  Jess?  Hope  I  didn't  keep 
you  waiting  long." 

"Two  minutes,"  Jess  said.  Jess 
MacDonald  studied  Hook  Fergus- 
son's  brown  eyes,  though  he  knew 
that  a  man  as  shrewd  as  Hook 
would  never  reveal  his  thoughts 
through  them. 

"Heard  you  were  released  from 
your  job."  Hook  smiled. 


"I  was  fired,"  Jess  said  frankly. 
Not  once  did  he  take  his  eyes  oft 
Hook's.  Here  was  a  man,  he 
thought,  whom  he  had  known  al- 
most all  of  his  nineteen  years. 
Hook  was  five  years  older  and 
seemed  ten.  In  their  younger  years 
they  had  romped '  around  and 
played  together.  Hook  was  like 
an  older  brother,  never  resentful, 
always  giving  Jess  things  he 
wanted.  Candy  bars.  Bike  rides. 
Defending  him  when  some  older 
boy  tried  to  push  Jess  around. 
Now  look,  Jess  thought.  One  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  men  in  the 
city,  that  was  Hook.  And  every- 
body knew  it.  He  never  worked 
a  day,  yet  he  always  had  monev 
and  was  dressed  to  the  teeth. 

The  mustache  on  Hook's  lip 
lifted  as  he  grinned.  "I've  got  to 
have  your  help,  Jess.  I  hope  von 
haven't  forgotten  all  I've  done  for 
you,  when  we  were  kids." 

"I  haven't  forgotten,"  Jess  said. 
but  his  eyes  narrowed.  "What  kind 
of  help  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  you  to  fly  something  to 
Pennsylvania  for  me." 

Jess's  gaze  leveled  at  him. 
"What0" 


"I'll  tell  you  if  you'll  accept  my 
deal.  You  can't  pass  it  up,  Jess. 
You'll  never  make  so  much  money 
in  one  day  in  your  life." 

Jess  stared  at  him.  In  his  chest 
was  still  the  ache  of  being  dis- 
charged from  Goge  Electric.  A 
raw  deal  if  there  ever  was  one.  He 
wasn't  even  given  a  week's  notice. 
If  Hook  had  an  offer,  a  good  one 
.  .  .  but  no,  he  wouldn't  accept  it, 
no  matter  what  Hook  offered.  He 
wouldn't  get  mixed  up  .  .  . 

"Could  you  use  five  hundred 
dollars?"  Hook  interrupted  his 
thoughts. 

Jess's  eyes  widened.  Five  hun- 
dred. It  used  to  take  him  almost 
two  months  to  make  that  at  Goge. 

"You  want  me  to  get  into 
trouble,  Hook?"  He  looked  the 
man,  whom  he  was  ashamed  to 
remember  as  his  friend,  squarely 
in  the  eye. 

"Trouble?"  Hook  grinned. 
"Maybe  you  don't  like  me  any- 
more, Jess,  but  my  feelings  to- 
wards you  haven't  changed.  Who 
can  help  it  we  weren't  molded 
out  of  the  same  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  pod? 
But  look  what  happened  to  you. 
You  got  canned.  In  my  business, 
I'm  my  own  boss." 

"A  lot  of  people  wonder  just 
what  kind  of  business  you  are  in, 
Hook." 

Hook  chuckled.  "I've  never  been 
in  jail,  have  I?" 

"That's  because  you've  got  good 
lawyers." 

Hook  smiled.  "You're  not  giving 
my  brains  any  credit,  Jess."  He 
folded  his  hands  on  the  table — 
hands  with  well  manicured  nails 
— and  straightened  his  shoulders. 
"Why  were  you  fired,  Jess?" 
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"I  forgot  to  turn  off  the  thou- 
sand-watt switch  that  fed  out 
number  ten  transmitters.  It  was 
my  second  warning." 

"What  could  happen?" 

Jess  realized  he  hated  to  admit 
it  and  said  reluctantly,  "A  man 
could  get  electrocuted  by  just 
touching  something  inside  the 
transmitter.  But  anybody  with 
sense  enough  would  know  better 
than  to  step  inside  one  without 
checking  the  switches." 

Hook  nodded.  "Sometimes  a 
man  doesn't  think."  His  white 
teeth  flashed,  and  he  leaned  for- 
ward. "See  how  dangerous  your 
job  was?  Yet  you  worry  about  fly- 
ing a  small  package  to  Pennsyl- 
vania that  has  no  risk  at  all.  And 
for  five  hundred  dollars."  He  shook 
his  head.  "Jess,  you're  stupid." 

"What's  in  the  package?" 

Hook  shrugged.  "Why  should  I 
tell  you?  You  don't  have  to  know. 
It'll  be  better  for  you  not  to." 

"If  I'm  going  to  fly  it  to  Penn- 
sylvania, I'll  want  to  know." 

Hook  smiled.  "Okay.  If  you  say 
you'll  fly  it,  I'll  tell  you  if  it'll  make 
you  feel  better." 

A  brunette  waitress  in  a  white 
uniform  approached  their  table. 
She  smiled  apologetically.  "Sorry 
I  didn't  get  here  sooner.  We're  so 
busy.  Can  I  get  something  for 
you,  Mr.  Fergusson?" 

He  smiled  pleasantly  at  her,  and 
winked.  "A  glass  of  root  beer.  And 
one  for  Mr.  MacDonald." 

She  wrote  the  order  on  a  pad 
and  walked  away.  Hook's  eyes 
chased  her  a  while,  then  flitted 
back  to  Jess.  "Okay.  I'm  waiting 
for  your  answer,  Jess.  I  want  you 
to  say  yes." 
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"Why?" 

"Because  it'll  mean  five  hundred 
dollars  in  your  pocket  before  the 
sun  goes  down.  And  because  you 
owe  it  to  me."  He  leaned  forward 
again,  and  suddenly  he  didn't 
look  as  pleasant  as  he  did  a  minute 
ago.  His  eyes  caught  fire,  and 
invisible  hooks  pulled  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  lips.  "Five  hundred 
bucks,  Jess.  How  can  you  hesitate 
one  minute  at  dough  like  that?  No 
wonder  they  fired  you.  You 
haven't  got  sense  enough  to 
recognize  a  good  thing  when  you 
see  it. 

Hook  shot  the  words.  Like  grit 
they  dug  into  Jess  where  they  hurt 
the  most.  He  remembered  all  the 
things  Hook  had  done  for  him, 
yet  not  once  had  he  returned  one 
single  favor  for  Hook.  He  knew 
it  was  because  he  had  been  too 
young  then,  but  that  was  no  ex- 
cuse. Not  for  Hook. 

The  five  hundred  dollars  was 
big  money.  More  than  he  ever  had 
in  his  life  at  one  time.  He  could 
pay  off  what  he  owed  on  the 
plane,  plus  a  few  bills,  and  still 
have  plenty  left  over. 

"How  long  will  it  take  from  the 
time  I  take  off  till  the  time  I  land 
back  here  again?"  he  asked 
curtly. 

"Depends  how  fast  you  fly  your 
plane,"  Hook  said,  settling  back 
again  in  his  seat  with  the  con- 
fidence of  a  lawyer  who  had  won 
his  plea.  "It's  less  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  here.  Figure  it 
out  yourself." 

Jess  did.  He  could  do  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  per  hour  easy.  Bet- 
ter, if  the  wind  was  in  his  favor. 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "I'll  do  it.  But 


you  give  me  the  five  hundred 
first." 

Hook  smiled.  "That  a  boy,  Jess. 
Now  you're  talking  sense.  I'll  give 
you  the  money  in  cash,  when  I 
hand  you  the  package  I  want  de- 
livered." He  grinned  wryly.  "See? 
I  even  trust  you  with  the  money 
before  the  package  is  delivered. 
You  still  want  to  know  what  it  is?" 

"No.  Maybe  it's  better  if  I 
don't." 

"Okay."  The  grin  on  Hook's  face 
was  the  triumphant  grin  of  a  man 
who  had  won  not  only  his  plea, 
but  his  case,  too.  "Here  come  the 
drinks.  Soft  drinks."  He  smirked. 
"Let's  get  out  of  here  and  have 
some  real  stuff,  Jess." 

"When  we  leave  here  we're  go- 
ing to  get  that  package  and  do 
business,"  Jess  said  sternly. 

Jess  didn't  have  a  car.  He  called 
up  Connie  Ayers  and  asked  her 
to  take  him  to  the  airport.  Connie 
and  he  had  been  friends  since 
high  school.  She  was  about  the 
prettiest  girl  he'd  seen  in  all  his 
life,  and  he  knew  as  sure  as  to- 
morrow woul4  be  daylight  again 
that  some  day  he  would  marry  her. 
She  was  brown-haired,  brown- 
eyed,  and  her  skin  was  the  texture 
of  Italian  olives.  Soon  her  eyes 
were  looking  straight  at  him  with 
their  big,  black  pupils  reflecting 
his  image  like  little  mirrors. 

"But  why  won't  you  tell  me, 
Jess?  You've  never  kept  secrets 
from  me  before." 

"Please  don't  insist,  Connie,"  he 
said,  a  trace  of  irritation  in  his 
voice.  "I'll  tell  you  some  other 
time.  I  promise." 

He  drove  her  car  to  the  corner 
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where  he  and  Hook  had  agreed 
to  meet.  He  lifted  a  box  from 
Hook's  car  into  the  back  of  his, 
and  took  off  for  the  airport. 

"So  it's  something  to  do  with 
Hook,"  Connie  said.  Her  breath 
caught.  "Jess,  I  don't  want  you 
to  .  .  ." 

"Quit  worrying,"  Jess  said.  "He 
just  wants  me  to  deliver  some- 
thing for  him." 

"What?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"He  wouldn't  tell  you?"  Her 
eyes  were  wide,  more  than  a  trifle 
concerned. 

"He'd  tell  me,  but  I  didn't  want 
to  know.  Now  please,  stop  asking 
me  any  more  questions,  will  you? 
I'm  not  too  far  from  the  end  of  my 
patience." 

He  told  the  truth.  He  was  get- 
ting madder  by  the  minute.  He 
wished  he  could've  borrowed 
somebody  else's  car.  But  there 
wasn't  anybody  he  could  trust.  He 
wasn't  sure,  now  that  Connie  knew 
he  was  in  some  sort  of  a  deal  with 
Hook  Fergusson,  that  he  could 
trust  her. 

He  drove  the  car  close  to  the 
hangar  where  the  tail  of  the  plane 
jutted  out  like  the  fins  of  a  big 
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fish.  He  lifted  the  box  out  of  the 
car  and  carried  it  to  the  plane. 
^  "Better  leave,"  he  told  Connie. 
"I'll  see  you  this  evening." 

Her  mouth  was  a  bitter,  straight 
line.  "You  needn't  bother,"  she 
said  stiffly.  And  in  a  sharper  tone, 
she  added,  "We're  through." 

She  got  into  the  car  and  drove 
off. 

Through?  She  couldn't  mean 
that.  She  .  .  . 

Jess  pulled  the  plane  out  of  the 
hangar,  checked  it  over,  and  saw 
that  it  could  take  gas.  He  filled 
the  tank,  paid  the  bill  with  part 
of  the  money  Hook  had  given  him, 
then  warmed  up  the  engine.  In  a 
little  while  he  taxied  down  the 
field,  lifted  the  nose,  and  was  air- 
borne. 

The  plane  gulped  space  like  a 
hungry  bear.  Jess  banked  her 
gradually  till  her  spinning  prop 
faced  a  southerly  direction, 
climbed  to  three  thousand  feet, 
then  leveled  off. 

Connie  would  get  over  it,  he 
thought.  She  couldn't  mean  what 
she'd  said.  She  would  realize  that 
when  she  had  time  to  think  it 
over. 

He  looked  at  the  sky  around 
him.  It  was  just  past  high  noon. 
There  was  a  thin  smattering  of 
clouds  about  him.  Old  man  sun 
had  the  sky  all  to  himself.  From 
the  molten  heat  he  was  pouring 
down,  he  was  making  the  most  of 
it. 

Jess's  mind  began  to  gather  bits 
of  thought  and  weigh  them.  Way 
up  here  you  had  the  world  to 
yourself,  with  lots  of  time  to  think. 
He  found  that  most  of  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  straying  into  three 


directions — the  job  he  had  lost, 
Connie,  and  this  business  he  had 
with  Hook  Fergusson. 

Hook  had  given  him  verbal  in- 
structions exactly  where  to  deliver 
the  box.  There  would  be  a  black 
car  waiting  for  him  on  a  dirt  road 
five  miles  east  of  Cold  Water 
Springs.  The  man  in  the  black  car 
would  flash  a  red  signal  up  to 
him.  Then  all  he  had  to  do  was 
fly  low  over  the  field  next  to  the 
road,  drop  the  box,  and  head  back 
for  home.  "Simple  as  ABC,"  Hook 
had  said. 

Jess  wondered  what  was  inside 
the  box.  It  was  a  foot  square,  made 
of  wood,  and  wasn't  very  heavy. 
It  must  contain  something  pretty 
valuable  to  be  worth  five  hundred 
dollars  just  for  the  delivery. 

Connie's  face  floated  before 
him.  "You  needn't  bother,"  she  had 
said.  "Were  through."  Of  course 
she  couldn't  mean  that.  She  had 
to  realize  .  .  .  Well,  five  hundred 
dollars  was  money,  wasn't  it?  Real 
money.  How  easy  could  anybody 
make  that  much  in  three  or  four 
hours?  Legal?  Well,  he  didn't 
know  what  was  in  the  box,  did  he? 

So  it's  something  to  do  with 
Hook,  she'd  said.  So  what?  Just 
because  Hook  had  a  reputation  .  . . 
Jess  squirmed  in  his  seat.  I  hope 
you  haven't  forgotten  all  I've  done 
for  you  when  we  were  kids.  Hook's 
voice  now.  And  because  you  owe 
it  to  me. 

A  knot  formed  in  Jess's  stomach. 
He  gritted  his  teeth,  looked  over 
the  side  and  then  at  his  wrist 
watch.  He  was  over  Pennsylvania 
territory. 

He  nosed  the  plane  down,  2500 
.  .  .  2000  .  .  .  1500  .  .  .  Leveled  off 


at  1000  feet,  he  saw  the  white 
buildings  of  Cold  Water  sprinkled 
among  the  trees.  He  gave  the 
plane  right  rudder  and  headed 
east. 

Something  gnawed  at  his  stom- 
ach, and  it  wasn't  hunger,  in  a 
little  while  he  saw  the  dirt  road 
and  the  black  car  on  it.  He  nosed 
down.  He  saw  a  red  light  flash 
on  and  off  from  someone  in  the 
car.  It  was  just  as  Hook  had  said 
it  would  be.  He  looked  at  the  box 
beside  him. 

The  plane  started  down  again, 
500  feet  ...  400  ...  300  ..  .  Two 
men  got  out  of  the  car.  They 
looked  up.  Jess  could  almost  see 
them  grinning. 

So  it's  got  something  to  do  with 
Hook  .  .  .  Jess  bit  hard  on  his 
lips. 

All  at  once  he  shouted: 
"What're  you  laughing  at,  you 
fools?  Think  you're  getting  a  gift 
from  heaven?  Well,  you're  not. 
Not  from  this  angel,  anyway." 

He  pulled  up  the  nose,  gunned 
the  engine,  and  headed  back  for 
home. 

"So  you  choked  up,"  Hook  said, 
his  face  reddening  with  raw  anger. 
"You  didn't  have  the  grit  to  go 
through  with  it!" 

Jess  looked  at  him  hard.  Tm 
glad  I  backed  out  when  I  did, 
Hook.  I  almost  did  it,  but  being 
in  the  sky  made  me  think  better. 
I'm  ashamed  of  myself  for  even 
taking  the  time  to  talk  to  you  in 
that  restaurant."  He  tossed  a  roll 
of  bills  on  the  table.  "There's  four 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  I  took 
out  ten  for  gas." 

A  dark-skinned  man  with  a 
twisted  nose  and  football  shoul- 


ders  stood  beside  Hook,  but  Jess 
didn't  care.  He  had  filled  his  soul 
with  cheap  dirt,  and  he  was  going 
to  wash  it  clean  before  he  left. 

"Jess,"  Hook  said  icily,  "there's 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  rings  in  that  box.  Real 
diamonds.  A  customer  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  want  to  know  about  it," 
snapped  Jess.  "I've  made  up  my 
mind  about  you,  Hook.  If  I  was  a 
cop  I'd  pull  you  in  so  fast  your 
head  would  swim.  I  don't  know 
how  I  could've  listened  to  you.  I'm 
so  sick  from  the  thought  of  it  I 
could  bury  myself  in  a  hole." 

Jess  saw  the  big  guy  move.  He 
leaped  back,  but  a  fist  caught  his 
shirt  front,  and  the  next  instant 
an  explosion  blasted  in  his  face. 
He  went  crashing  against  the  floor, 
the  taste  of  blood  in  his  mouth. 
Through  blinking  stars  he  saw  the 
big  guy  coming  at  him  again  as 
he  rolled  to  his  feet. 

"All  right!  Stop  right  there!"  a 


"I  don't  want  to  sound  ungrateful,  old 
man,  but  what  I  really  need  is  some 
money." 
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voice  knifed  through  the  room. 
The  big  guy  froze.  Jess  stared  to- 
ward the  door  that  had  opened. 
Three  men  stood  there,  each  hold- 
ing a  gun. 

"Okay,  Jim.  Put  the  cuffs  on 
'em." 

One  of  the  men  holstered  his 
gun,  took  out  two  pairs  of  hand- 
cuffs, and  slapped  them  on  Hook 
and  his  partner.  The  spokesman 
of  the  trio  then  looked  at  Jess,  and 
smiled. 

"Hi,  Jess.  I'm  Detective  Joe  Wil- 
liams. These  are  my  assistants, 
Detectives  Jim  Steele  and  Burt 
Hallard.  We  heard  about  your 
business  with  Hook  Fergusson 
and  followed  you  back  from  the 
airport." 

"Who  told  you?"  Jess  frowned, 
holding  a  handkerchief  to  his 
bleeding  mouth.  "Connie  Ayers?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  Joe  Williams  hesi- 
tated. 

Connie  walked  into  the  room. 
Her  eyes  were  wet,  her  lips  trem- 
bling. "Yes!"  She  cried,  "I  told 
them!  Is  there — is  there  anything 
wrong  in  that?" 

Jess  smiled.  "Sure  not,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Miss  Ayers  tells  me  you  lost 
your  job  with  Goge,"  Williams 
said,  putting  away  his  gun.  "Got 
another  one  lined  up,  Jess?" 

"Yes."  Jess  turned  and  looked 
at  him  squarely.  "What  this  town 
needs  is  a  house-cleaning,"  he  said 
seriously.  "There  are  too  many 
guys  lite  Hook  Fergusson  who 
are  getting  away  with  everything 
less  than  murder.  I  would  like  to 
help  stop  it." 

Detective  Williams  grinned  and 
held  out  his  hand. 


What  in  Heaven  Is  Going  On? 

Charles  B.  Templeton 


If  you  keep  trying  to  prove  Cod, 
this   is   for  you 


Perhaps  you  have  read  the  story 
of  the  Englishman  who  had  the 
happy  idea  of  asking  some  chil- 
dren the  simple  question,  "What 
are  the  loveliest  things  you  know 
— persons  not  counted?"  Here  is  a 
list  a  boy  made:  a  seagull  flying; 
looking  into  deep,  clear  water;  an 
express  train  rushing  by;  water 
being  cut  by  the  prow  of  a  boat; 
my  dog's  eyes. 

Here's  a  girl's  list:  a  thrush  sing- 
ing when  it's  quiet  in  the  woods; 
red  roofs  in  between  the  trees; 
street  lights  reflected  on  the  river; 
red  velvet;  the  moon  behind  the 
clouds. 

What  would  you  put  down,  if 
you  were  asked  to  make  a  list? 
Well,  here's  mine.  I  think  I'd  in- 
clude: the  eyes  of  a  five-year-old 
child;  the  Milky  Way  on  a  dark 


clear  night;  kittens;  a  violet 
nestled  in  the  grass;  the  music, 
"Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring," — 
oh,  so  many  things.  We  could  all 
make  a  list,  couldn't  we,  and  none 
of  them  would  be  the  same. 

Do  you  get  a  rather  strange  feel- 
ing down  inside  of  you  when  you 
see  or  hear  something  beautiful? 
I  wonder  if  it  does  to  you  what  it 
does  to  me?  Things  like  that  make 
me  think  about  God. 

I  don't  suppose  anyone  has  ever 
lived  without  wondering  about 
God.  Is  there  a  God?  What  is  he 
like?  Is  he  personal  or  just  some 
kind  of  super  law?  Does  he  care 
about  our  world  and  us?  Does  he 
hear  prayer? 

I'm  not  going  to  get  involved 
here  in  a  long,  labored  attempt  to 
prove  to  you  that  there  is  a  God. 


This  is  a  transcription  of  a  talk  given  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Templeton  on  the 
television  program,  "Look  Up  and  Live,"  which  is  especially  designed  for  youth 
and  produced  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  It  is  printed  by  permission 
of  Dr.  Templeton. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  who  are  in 
the  church  don't  think  you  can 
prove  God.  You  can't  prove  God 
any  more  than  you  can  prove  that 
something  is  beautiful.  I  say  to 
you,  "That's  a  beautiful  picture." 
You  say,  "I  don't  think  so."  So  I 
try  to  prove  it  to  you.  But  I  can't. 
If  it  isn't  beautiful  to  you  all  my 
words  are  not  going  to  make  it  so. 
Beauty  is  something  that  is  experi- 
enced. In  the  last  analysis  God  is 
known  by  experience. 

I've  had  young  people  ask  me 
to  define  God  for  them.  Well,  you 
can't  do  it.  You  can  no  more  catch 
God  in  a  definition  than  you  can 
catch  a  fragrant  spring  breeze  in 
a  paper  bag.  Catch  the  breeze  and 
what  do  you  have;  a  fragrant 
spring  breeze?  No,  you  just  have 
a  sack  full  of  stale  air!  Catch  God 
in  a  definition  and  what  do  you 
have? — God?  No,  you  have  some 
very  limited  words  that  we  use 
to  describe  experiences  we  have 
in  common. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  there 
isn't  very  powerful  and  plentiful 
evidence  that  there  is  a  God,  but 
they  don't  prove  God  beyond  any 
argument.  Sometimes  people  will 
say  to  me,  "Prove  your  religion  to 
me."  I  answer  by  saying,  "I  can't 
prove  it  to  you." 

You  will  have  to  prove  it  to 
yourself!  We  tend  to  say,  "Show 
me  and  I'll  believe."  God  says, 
"Believe,  and  I'll  show  you." 

You  see,  we  don't  claim  that  we 
know  all  about  God.  Nobody 
knows  all  about  him.  The  Bible 
says,  "His  ways  are  past  finding 
out."  They  once  asked  Mrs.  Ein- 
stein whether  she  understood  her 
husband's  theory  of  relativity.  She 
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said,  "No,  I  don't  understand  Mr. 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  but 
I  do  understand  Mr.  Einstein. 
And  to  me  that's  more  important." 
We  don't  claim  to  know  all  about 
God,  but  we  do  claim  that  you 
can  know  Him — and  I  think  that's 
the  important  thing. 

Christians  contend  that  they 
know  God  by  what  is  called 
"faith."  Now  what  is  faith?  Ask 
the  man  on  the  street  and  he 
might  say,  "Faith  is  those  impos- 
sible things  that  Christians  are 
expected  to  believe."  But,  of 
course,  that's  nonsense.  Faith  isn't 
blind,  uncritical  belief.  Faith  isn't 
saying  that  you  believe  something 
despite  all  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  faith 
is  the  same  thing  as  gullibility  or 
credulity.  But  it's  not  like,  in  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  for  instance, 
where  Alice  says  to  the  Queen, 
"How  old  are  you?"  And  the 
Queen  says,  "One  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  five  months  and  a 
day."  Alice  says,  "Oh,  I  can't  be- 
lieve that."  And  the  Queen  says, 
"You  can't? — Well,  shut  your  eyes, 
hold  your  breath  and  try  again!" 
Well,  that  is  not  what  faith  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  God  expects 
you  to  use  your  intellect.  Jesus 
said,  "Thou  shalt  worship  thy  God 
with  the  whole  mind!"  You  don't 
leave  your  questing  mind  in  the 
vestibule  when  you  go  to  church. 
Indeed,  you  could  say  this:  It  is  a 
sin  not  to  think.  God  is  not  pleased 
with  credulity.  Faith  never  con- 
tradicts reason,  but  it  does  tran- 
scend it. 

Well,  how  can  we  know  what 
God  is  like?  How  can  our  finite 


minds  begin  to  comprehend  the 
infinite  God?  Let's  start  with  a 
negative  statement  back  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  says,  in  exactly 
these  words,  "God  is  not  a  man." 
In  other  words,  if  you  tend  to 
think  of  God  as  a  giant  with  a 
long  beard,  sitting  on  a  throne  up 
in  the  sky  somewhere,  disabuse 
yourself  of  the  idea.  "God  is  not 
a  man." 

In  the  New  Testament  Jesus 
says,  more  positively,  "God  is 
spirit,  and  those  who  worship  him 
must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth." 
But  that's  not  much  help  at  this 
stage,  is  it;  for  who  knows  what 
a  spirit  is  like?  So  we're  right  back 
where  we  started.  Then  how  can 
we  know  what  God  is  like? 

This  is  the  way  we  know;  we 
look  at  Jesus  and  we  say,  "That's 
what  God  is  like!" 

Jesus  is,  as  someone  has  said, 
"a  picture  of  the  invisible."  You 
look  at  a  baby  in  a  carriage  and 
you  say,  "He's  just  like  his  father." 
You  look  at  Jesus  and  you  say, 
"He's  just  like  his  father."  Jesus, 
himself,  said,  "I  and  the  Father 
are  one." 

You  look  at  Jesus  and  you  say, 
"That  (in  human  terms)  is  what 
God  is  like."  If  I  want  to  know 
how  much  God  loves,  I  look  at 
Jesus  willingly  laying  down  his 
life.  If  I  want  to  know  God's  will, 
I  study  what  Christ  said.  We 
understand  God  the  only  way  he 
can  be  understood — in  terms  of 
human  personality. 

Helen  Keller's  mother  once  told 
this  story  to  a  great  audience.  She 
said,  "All  my  life  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  my  first  baby.  Even  as  a 
child  I  had  dreamed  of  mother- 
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hood.  Through  all  the  years  of  my 
teens  and  through  the  months  of 
my  marriage  I  looked  forward  to 
the  birth  of  my  first  child.  And 
now  Helen  lay  in  my  arms.  All  the 
love  of  a  young  mother's  heart 
was  stored  up  within,  wanting  to 
pour  itself  out  upon  my  baby.  But 
I  couldn't.  I  couldn't  sing  her  a 
lullaby — for  she  was  deaf.  I 
couldn't  see  her  smile  in  recogni- 
tion when  I  came  to  the  crib — 
for  she  was  blind.  I  would  never 
hear  her  speak  that  first  word — 
for  she  was  dumb.  Here  I  was,  my 
heart  just  filled  with  love,  but 
unable  to  bestow  it  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  child." 

And  so  it  is  with  God.  If  he  has 
one  overtopping  attribute,  it  is 
love.  He  loves  us  with  an  everlast- 
ing love.  He  purposes  nothing  but 
good  for  his  children,  but  he  can- 
not bestow  his  love  because  of  our 
limitations!  So  he  speaks  to  us  in 
his  Son.  We  listen  to  him,  we 
watch  him,  we  study  him — and  in 
doing  so  we  find  God. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you 
take  the  time  to  learn  about 
Christ.  If  one  tenth  of  the  things 
that  have  been  said  about  Christ 
are  true,  project  number  one  in 
every  young  person's  life  ought  to 
be  to  try  to  understand  him.  Find 
out  about  him,  and  in  the  doing 
you  will  find  God. 
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Old  Orange  Chair 


BARNET  HYAMS 


CHARLIE  JUDD  saw  the  sign 
first.  "Single  room  for  rent/' 
it  said,  and  he  clambered  up  the 
rickety  wooden  steps  of  the  old 
frame  house  as  fast  as  his  rheuma- 
tism allowed.  But  he  wasn't  quite 
fast  enough.  Just  as  he  reached 
out  a  skinny  hand  to  push  the 
doorbell,  another  hand  slid  along- 
side his  own.  It  was  a  long  nerv- 
ous hand,  with  the  deft  fingers  of 
a  professional  gambler.  It  man- 
aged to  get  there  just  at  the  same 
time. 

"Sorry,  friend,"  said  the  other 
man.  "This  one's  mine." 

"It's  mine!"  blurted  Charlie.  "I 
saw  it  first." 

They  made  so  much  racket  that 
they  didn't  notice  that  they  were 
ringing  the  doorbell  continuously; 
first  one  man  and  then  the  other. 
Mazie,  the  landlady,  opened  the 
door  and  reached  with  a  reddened 
hand  to  push  a  lock  of  stringy  hair 
out  of  her  eyes.   She  peered   at 


each  visitor  without  enthusiasm. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  she  whined. 
"Once  is  enough.  This  ain't  no  fire 
department.  What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  to  see  the  room — " 

"No!  I  want  to — that  is,  I  was 
here  first." 

"Now  look,  friend,"  the  other 
man  was  coldly  patient.  "This  is 
the  only  available  room  for  rent  in 
this  part  of  town.  We  both  know 
that.  It  proves  nothing  to  say  that 
you  were  here  first,  when  you 
know  very  well  that  we  both  got 
here  at  the  same  time.  So  what  do 
we  do?  Double  up  in  this  room, 
or  cut  cards  to  see  who  gets  it?" 

"You  better  cut  cards,"  Mazie 
commented  from  the  door.  "It 
ain't  big  enough,  really,  for  two. 
It's  just  a  sort  of  attic  that  I  fin- 
ished off.  It's  got  a  cot  in  it, 
though,  in  the  corner,  cross  from 
the  bed.  Two  of  you  might  make 
it,  if  you  could  get  along  well 
enough   in  cramped  quarters." 


It  was  the  critical  housing  situation  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  author 
Barnet  Hyams  lives,  that  inspired  him  to  write  this  tale.  A  free- 
lance writer,  Mr.  Hyams  is  a  regular  contributor  to  F^te  magazine. 
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"That's  good  enough  for  me. 
My  name's  Henry — Henry  Ross. 
What's  yours,  friend?" 

"Charlie.  Charlie  Judd.  I  just 
got  a  job  down  the  street.  I  got  to 
live  close  by.  My  wife's  in  Pitts- 
burgh." 

"Come  in,"  sighed  Mazie.  "You 
can  look  at  the  room." 

She  dragged  her  tired  body  to 
the  third  floor,  keys  rattling  in  her 
apron  pocket  and  her  feet  coming 
down  hard  on  each  step.  Down 
the  narrow  hall  she  marched  with 
the  two  men  following  close.  Then 
she    opened    a    plain    unpainted 


A  little  ingenuity  and  an  old  orange  chair 
won  Charlie  Judd  a  new  room 


door.  The  age-old  mustiness  of 
the  remodeled  attic  came  out  the 
door  and  hit  them  in  the  face. 
Charlie  saw  one  window  in  an 
alcove  where  the  rafters  didn't 
quite  hit  the  floor.  A  saggy  brass 
bed,  a  bureau,  a  patched  rag  rug, 
and  one  frayed  but  inviting  deep- 
cushioned  arm  chair  were  the 
meager  furnishings.  There  was, 
also,  a  narrow  cot  across  the  room 
against  the  opposite  wall. 

"Ten  dollars  a  week,  for  the  two 
of  you,"  announced  Mazie,  "in  ad- 
vance." 

Charlie  Judd  swallowed  hard. 
Everytime  he  did  it  his  knobby 
Adam's    apple   bounced    up    and 


down  like  a  cork  in  a  heavy  sea. 
Charlie  felt  his  pulse  pounding  a 
bit  as  he  thought  about  this  man 
and  this  room.  He  was  getting  too 
old  for  this  kind  of  rough-and- 
tumble  living.  Desperately  he 
wanted  to  be  back  home  again  in 
Pittsburgh.  But  he  couldn't  go 
back — not  until  he  had  made  good 
in  this  new  town  and  on  this  new 
job.  He  had  to  prove  something, 
and  right  now  was  the  time. 
Could  he  still  do  a  man's  job,  and 
lead  a  man's  life? 

His  drooping  shoulders  perked 
up  and  Charlie  wiped  his  face 
with  an  enormous  red  bandanna. 
He      stopped      swallowing      and 
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looked  the  other  man  straight  in 
the  eye. 

"I'll  take  it.  Here's  my  five 
dollars." 

"Mine,  too,"  his  new-found 
roommate  spoke  up  immediately. 
He  made  a  sort  of  pass  in  the  air 
with  his  fingers  and  there  was  a 
crumpled  five  dollar  bill  between 
his  fingertips. 

Charlie  lugged  in  his  battered 
straw  suitcase  and  set  it  down. 
The  other  man,  Henry,  apparently 
had  no  baggage  except  some  small 
items  in  his  pockets.  Charlie  put 
the  suitcase  on  the  big  bed  and 
started  to  lift  the  brass  catch. 

"Ah-ah-ah!"  grinned  Henry. 
"Not  yet." 

Charlie  looked  up  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. 

nVhy  not?"  ■ 

"Now!  Now!"  Mazie  cut  in.  "I 
want  you  two  to  understand  right 
from  the  beginning  that  this  is  an 
orderly  house  and  I  intend  to  keep 
it  that  way." 

"You'll  have  no  trouble  from 
me,"  Henry  promised  her.  "I'm  a 
peaceful  home-loving  man  who 
minds  his  own  business." 

"Yeah,  you  look  it,"  Charlie 
said  with  sarcasm. 

Henry  then  spoke  as  though  his 
life  depended  upon  his  getting 
something  out  of  his  system.  In  a 
fast  nasal  voice  he  addressed 
Mazie,  "Dear  Madam,"  he  said, 
"all  I  ask  from  life  are  a  few  of  its 
comforts.  So  I'll  speak  for  my 
timid  little  friend,  Charlie  here, 
and  myself.  We'll  accept  this  room 
which,  however,  will  only  be  a 
temporary  arrangement  until 
either  one  of  us  can  find  a  room 
for  himself." 
12 


Charlie  hoped  that  would  be 
soon.  He  thought  Henry  was  a 
vacuum  cleaner  salesman.  No, 
that  was  too  glib  a  spiel.  Probably 
one  of  those  guys  who  sold  patent 
medicine,  of  dubious  content, 
from  a  pitch  on  a  street  corner.  He 
might  be  hiding  out  from  the 
police.  No,  more  likely  from  a 
bunch  of  bill  collectors.  He  broke 
out  in  a  fine  sweat  when  he 
thought  of  living  with  this  slick 
confidence  man  on  terms  almost 
as  intimate  as  a  bride  and  groom, 
but  .  .  .  Charlie's  reverie  was  cut 
short  when  Mazie  asked  him. 
"What  do  you  do  for  a  living?" 

"I'm  a  painter  and  decorator. 
And  a  good  one,"  Charlie  said. 

"Oh,  yeah?"  Henry  looked  at 
him  in  pity.  "You  probably  were 
thirty  years  ago.  You  couldn't  get 
up  on  a  ladder  more'n  three  feet 
high,  it  looks  like,  without  an 
oxygen  mask." 

Charlie's  blood  pressure  soared. 
Whoa,  Charlie,  he  said  to  himself. 
Take  it  easy,  boy.  Don't  go  gettin' 
into  any  fights  this  early  in  the 
game.  With  difficulty,  he  focused 
his  eyes  on  the  tall  Henry  and 
blurted  out,  "No  cracks,  now. 
Speak  for  yourself.  What  do  you 
do,  if  anything?" 

"I,  sir,"  replied  Henry  striking 
a  pose,  "am  in  the  dairy  business. 
My  stock  in  trade  is  the  milk  of 
human  kindness." 

From  the  doorway,  Mazie 
sniffed  in  disdain  and  slammed 
the  door  with  a  force  that  shook 
the  wall.  Charlie  Judd  shuddered. 
He  knew  now  what  Daniel  must 
have  gone  through  in  that  lion's 
den.  As  he  bent  over  his  suitcase 
on  the  bed,  he  felt  Henry's  slight 


pressure  on  his  shoulder.  Just  a 
friendly  little  tap. 

"Since  we're  going  to  be  room- 
mates, we'll  settle  now  what  each 
of  us  is  entitled  to." 

Charlie's  old  face  wrinkled  in 
perplexity. 

"Huh?  I  don't  get  you." 

"Now  this  big  bed  here,"  Henry 
began,  smoothly,  "let's  cut  cards 
to  see  who  is  lucky  enough  to 
sleep  in  it  and  get  some  breeze  on 
these  hot  summer  nights.  The  un- 
lucky one  takes  the  cot  over  there 
and  swelters." 

"Oh,  no!"  Charlie  piped  up,  "no, 
you  don't.  I  ain't  a  gambling  man. 
I  don't  know  nothin'  about  cards. 
I  got  rights  to  this  bed  because  I 
put  my  suitcase  on  it,  and  besides, 
I  was  here  first  anyhow." 

"Tush  and  twaddle,"  Henry 
smirked.  "All  right,  we  shall  ab- 
stain from  gambling  with  cards. 
However,  fortune  must  be  served. 
I  have  here  a  small  coin,  a  quarter, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  dollar.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'm  gonna  do.  I'll 
toss  this  coin  into  the  air  and  you 
call  it  as  your  fancy  dictates — 
heads  or  tails." 

"What,  for  the  bed?" 

"Yes,  for  the  bed."  Henry's 
smile  was  very  cold. 

The  coin  glittered  in  the  dim 
room,  and  Henry  caught  it  neatly 
on  the  back  of  his  left  hand.  He 
clapped  his   right   palm   over   it. 

"Heads,"  said  Charlie,  without 
enthusiasm.  He  thought  he  saw 
Henry's  thin  finger  turn  the  coin 
over  while  it  was  still  imprisoned 
under  his  palm,  but  he  knew  right 
away  he  was  being  unfair  to 
Henry.  That  was  impossible,  with 
one  finger.  A  little  finger  at  that. 


But  anyway,  when  the  tall  in, in  re- 
leased his  left  hand,  there  it  lay — 
tails. 

"Attaboy,  pop."  Henry  mut- 
tered. He  displayed  the  coin  for 
Charlie  to  see.  Then  he  took 
Charlie's  suitcase  and  put  it  on 
the  cot. 

"Now  this  easy  chair  alongside 
the  big  bed,"  Henry  went  on. 
"There's  a  big.  beautiful  red  easy 
chair  that  we  both  can't  occupy  at 
the  same  time,  so  the  fates  will 
have  to  decide  which  of  us  is  to 
have  the  sole  privilege  of  occupy- 
ing it  at  all  times." 

Charlie  looked  at  the  chair,  and 
looked  up  at  Henry.  He  looked 
again.  It  was  the  only  decent 
chair  in  the  room.  He  felt  weak  in 
the  knees.  He  felt  his  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  That  chair  looked 
so  inviting  with  its  soft  fluffiness. 
He  put  his  hand  on  it  and  peered 
up  at  Henry  again. 

"We  can  share  it,  can't  we?"  he 
pleaded. 

"No,  we  can't."' 

"Then  let  me  do  the  tossing." 

"Friend,  you  can  toss  until  you 
get  blue  in  the  face.  This  game  is 
my  idea.  Some  day,  pop,  when 
you  think  up  a  game  of  your  own, 
I'll  be  delighted  to  play  it  with 
you — your  way. 

Charlie  was  running  his  hand 
lovingly  along  the  soft  velure  side 
of  the  chair.  In  despair,  he  looked 
at  Henrv's  hand,  with  the  coin  in 
it.  He  took  the  coin  and  tossed  it 
into  the  air.  "Heads,"  he  said 
again. 

He  knew  he  had  lost  even  be- 
fore Henry  stooped  jubilantly  to 
pick  up  the  coin.  There  was  no 
help   for  it.   Slowlv   he   made   his 
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way  over  to  the  hard  cot  and  sat 
on  it  while  he  opened  the  travel- 
worn  old  suitcase  and  fumbled  in- 
side for  his  working  overalls. 

"Come  here,  you  beautiful 
baby!"  Henry  exulted  as  he 
stroked  the  chair.  "You  big  red 
hunk  of  paradise.  I  can  stand  al- 
most anything  if  I've  got  a  soft 
place  to  relax.  Oh,  boy,  not  so 
bad!" 

He  sighed  and  fell  backward 
into  the  deep  chair,  his  feet  on  the 
table  adjoining.  Charlie  eyed  him 
curiously,  swallowed  a  couple  of 
times,  and  began  putting  things 
away  in  the  bureau — the  bottom 
drawer.  Suddenly,  he  didn't  feel 
so  bad.  He  even  smiled. 

A  week  went  by.  Two  weeks. 
Charlie  was  still  alive,  and  learn- 
ing how  to  live  in  a  lion's  den. 
Henry  roared  at  him  only  once, 
when  he  came  in  suddenly  and 
found  Charlie  dozing  in  his  big 
chair.  But  the  little  old  man  sprang 
out  of  there  like  a  rabbit,  before 
Henry  could  do  any  more  than 
reach  for  him.  xAfter  that  Charlie 
waited,  just  biding  his  time. 


"What  is  this  nonsense  you've  been 
talking,  Huntley,  about  building  up  a 
repeat  business  with  a  steady  clientele?" 
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Sometime  during  the  third 
week  in  Mazie's  converted  attic, 
Charlie  heard  one  of  the  roomers 
tell  her  that  he  was  getting  mar- 
ried the  following  Sunday  and 
was  giving  up  his  room.  Charlie 
ran  downstairs  to  the  basement  as 
fast  as  his  old  legs  would  allow, 
without  falling  out  from  under- 
neath him.  But  Henry,  as  usual, 
was  there,  too.  They  brought  up 
before  her  in  a  dead  heat. 

"What  about  that  room,  Mazie?" 

"I  was  here  first,"  piped  Charlie. 
"It's  mine." 

"Listen,  the  both  of  you,"  Mazie 
growled.  "This  is  my  place,  see.  I 
decide  who  I  rent  rooms  to,  see. 
Before  either  of  you  gets  it,  there's 
some  painting  got  to  be  done.  I 
remember  you  said  you  were  a 
painter,  Charlie." 

The  old  man  nodded.  "The 
best,"  he  announced. 

"AH  right.  Get  some  wall  paint 
and  some  enamel.  I'll  pay  you  for 
your  time  and  materials." 

"You  don't  have  to,  Mazie," 
Charlie  sputtered.  "I'll  paint  it 
for  nothing." 

"Heh,  heh!"  leered  Henry.  "I'm 
laughing.  Bribery  will  get  you  no- 
where. That  room's  as  good  as 
mine." 

"Now,  wait,  Henry.  You  said 
that  sometime  I  could,  play  one  of 
my  games,  remember?  You  said  if 
I  could  think  up  one,  you'd  be 
glad  to  play  it — my  way.  All  right, 
I'm  playing.  I'll  paint  the  room, 
for  nothing.  When  I  get  it  painted, 
then  we'll  play  the  game.  Come 
around  Sunday  afternoon." 

"So,  it's  another  game  you  want 
to  play?"  Mazie  cut  in  a  bit  peev- 
ishly. "First  you  two  argue  like  a 


couple  of  kids,  then  make  up 
and  think  of  playing  a  game.  And 
who  am  I  to  consult?  I'm  just  poor 
Mazie,  the  landlady,  who  has 
nothing  to  say  in  the  matter,  eh? 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  something.  A 
game  needs  a  judge,  so  I'll  be 
there  to  act  as  one.  Besides,  Til 
see  that  the  loser  pays  the  rent  for 
two  in  the  attic  until  he  finds 
someone  to  share  expenses  with 
him." 

Henry  and  Charlie  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  one  another.  This  was 
a  new  aspect  to  the  affair  and 
both  were  now  a  bit  worried. 

On  Sunday,  Charlie  hastened  to 
his  new  game,  donning  his  paint- 
spattered  overalls  and  setting  to 
work.  In  a  few  hours  he  had  the 
white  enamel  trim  finished.  The 
walls  had  a  complete  hard  coat  of 
a  lustrous  opaque  color.  Charlie 
was  happy  as  he  slapped  on  the 
color.  This  was  his  trade;  he  was 
good  at  it.  He  ought  to  be  after 
forty  years.  Those  people  in  Pitts- 
burgh who  arbitrarily  retired  him 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  thought 
that  he  was  ready  for  the  scrap 
heap,  did  they?  Thought  that  he 
was  all  through  swinging  paint 
brushes,  did  they?  How  did  they 
think  his  poor  sick  wife  was  going 
to  live?  But  here,  in  this  new  town, 
Charlie  had  proved  that  he  still 
had  what  it  took  to  be  a  master 
painter. 

He  took  a  last  look  around  the 
room  to  make  sure  that  he  had  left 
nothing  undone.  He  could  hear 
Mazie  and  Henrv  talking  in  the 
hall. 

"Come  on  in,"  Charlie  said,  un- 
locking the  door. 

There  they  stood,  Mazie  trying 


to  smile  as  she  saw  what  the  old 
man  had  done  for  the  room; 
Henry  cocking  his  head  quizzical- 
ly to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
he  liked  it. 

"All  right,  wise  guy,  what's  the 
game?"  Henry  demanded. 

"Why,  nothing  much.  I'm  no 
good  at  flipping  coins,  but  I'm 
good  at  my  own  trade,  and  this  is 
it.  So  all  you  have  to  do,  Henry,  is 
to  tell  me  what  color  these  walls 
are  painted.  If  you  guess  the  ri^ht 
color  the  first  time,  the  room  is 
yours." 

In  an  easy  manner,  when  he 
had  their  attention,  Henry  an- 
nounced: 

"The  color  is  red!" 
"How  about  it,  Mazie?" 
"Heh!"  snorted  Mazie.  "Henry, 
you're    color    blind.    It's    orange. 
And  a  nice  bright  shade  it  is,  too." 
"Orange!"  roared  Henry.  "It  is 
not!  It's  red!  This  is  some  gag  of 
yours,  Charlie.  I  guess  I  ought  to 
know  what  color  it  is." 

"I  guess  you  don't,"  Charlie 
proclaimed.  "The  minute  you 
called  the  orange-colored  easv 
chair  red,  I  knew  you  couldn't  tell 
color.  You  see  orange  as  red.  You 
got  me  with  that  trick  coin  with 
tails  on  both  sides,  but  you  can't 
fool  Mother  Nature.  It's  orange; 
mixed  it  myself.  I  was  a  master 
painter  for  enough  years  to  know 
how  to  get  the  shade  I  want.  How 
about  it,  Mazie?  Do  I  get  the 
room?" 

"You  sure  do.  And  I'll  bring 
down  that  big  orange-colored  (>asv 
chair  from  Henry's  room  so  you 
can  have  it  here.  I'll  take  this 
wicker  one  up  there." 
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Sticky  Subject 


LLOYD  DERRICKSON 


Wi 


ITH  the  possible  exception  of  cows  and  certain 
other  cud-chewers,  Americans  have  been  the 
champion  chewers  for  at  least  seventy-five  years. 


Previous  to  1875,  when  Thomas 
Adams  put  chicle-based  chewing 
gum  on  the  market,  Americans 
chewed  in  order  of  preference: 
plug  tobacco,  flavored  paraffin 
gums,  spruce  gum,  sassafras  bark, 
straw,  and  grass.  But  Adams,  an 
inventor  from  Staten  Island,  met 
the  Mexican  General  Santa  Anna, 
and  changed  the  chewing  habits 
of  millions  of  people. 

Adams,  while  talking  to  the 
exiled  Santa  Anna,  observed  that 
the  ex-dictator  periodically  broke 
off  pieces  from  a  lump  of  gum-like 
substance  he  called  "chicle"  and 
chomped  them  with  relish.  Upon 
inquiry  the  Mexican  explained  the 
substance  was  hardened  sap  from 
sapodillas — tall,  red-barked,  ever- 
green trees  which  grew  in 
Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala. Sampling  some,  Adams  dis- 
covered the  chicle  was  not  only 
elastic,  but  held  together  in  the 
mouth  much  better  than  any  of 
the  parrafm  gums  then  on  the 
market.  Soon  Adams  succeeded 
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in  stewing,  boiling,  and  fretting 
into  existence  the  first  batch  of 
chewing  gum  made  in  America. 
He  placed  it  in  a  local  drugstore 
to  be  sold  at  a  penny  a  chunk. 
Quicker  than  you  can  say  double 
bubble- gum  the  new  "chaw  mate- 
rial" had  the  vicinity's  jawbones 
wagging.  Soon  Adams  was  ma- 
chine-making the  gum  into  thin 
strips  and  shipping  his  "New  York 
Snapping  and  Stretching  Gum"  all 
over  the  country. 

Thousands  began  to  chew  and 
grin  their  satisfaction.  An  enter- 
prising Louisville  druggist,  John 
Colgan,  flavored  the  basic  chicle 
with  tolu  balsam.  People  liked  it. 
Adams,  not  to  be  outdone, 
flavored  his  with  licorice.  People 
loved  it. 

By  this  time  druggists  and 
chemists  throughout  the  country 
were  leaping  aboard  the  chewing 
gum  bandwagon.  Mixers  rattled, 
brains  churned,  teeth  and  taste- 
buds  chewed  and  tasted.  Before 
long  a  whole  new  raft  of  flavors 


quickened  the  salivary  glands  of 
the  nation.  A  Cleveland  manu- 
facturer of  gum  added  pepsin  and 
triumphantly  advertised  its  mi- 
raculous digestive  qualities.  Since 
then  a  dozen  or  more  flavors, 
ranging  from  tutti-fruiti  to  rum, 
have  been  used  in  gum,  with  the 
mint  family  seeming  to  hold  the 
edge  in  popularity. 

By  1900  Americans  were  chew- 
ing gum  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers, among  them  a  young  soap 
salesman  named  William  Wrigley, 
Jr.  He  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
giving  a  premium  of  one  stick  of 
gum  with  each  bar  of  soap  he 
sold.  Soon  it  became  evident  to 
him  that  his  customers  wanted  the 
gum  more  than  the  soap.  Wrigley 
promptly  gave  it  to  them  by  going 
into  the  chewing  gum  business 
himself.  In  less  than  six  years  his 
business  had  mushroomed  into  a 
$4,000,000  concern.  Chewing  gum 
was  on  its  way. 

Today,  wads  of  disused  chew- 
ing gum  can  be  found  under  al- 
together too  many  theater,  church, 
auditorium  and  school  seats.  Peo- 
ple get  it  in  their  hair,  on  then- 
feet,  sit  on  it,  even  park  it  behind 
their  ears  for  future  jaw-work.  In 
New  York's  Grand  Central  Termi- 
nal an  average  of  three  thousand 
pounds  of  discarded  chewing  gum 
is  scraped  from  the  floor  yearly. 
Considering  that  one  stick  of  gum 
scarcely  weighs  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  and  that  gum  chewing  is 
by  no  means  restricted  to  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  one  would  have 
to  use  Einstein  theory  to  compute 


the  billions  of  chews  discarded 
yearly.  According  to  the  latest 
figures  available,  retail  gum  sales 
exceed  $260,000,000  a  war  with  a 

per  capita  consumption  well  over 
130  pieces. 

Add  to  this  staggering  total  the 
fact  that  American  chewing  gum 
manufacturers,  who  make  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  world's  supply, 
export  an  estimated  twelve  million 
pounds  yearly  to  other  countries 
— thanks  mainly  to  servicemen, 
who  planted  gum  chewing  habits 
in  almost  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  "fads''  in 
the  chewing  gum  industry  in  late 
years  has  been  the  bubble-gum 
craze.  Adults  as  well  as  children 
have  found  this  activity  fascinat- 
ing. With  the  advent  of  double- 
bubble  chewing  gum,  and  the 
promise  of  gum  which  will  pro- 
duce three  bubbles  on  one  blow 
with  a  luminous  substance  in  it, 
visible  in  the  dark,  bubble  gum 
has  zoomed  to  an  annual  sale  of 
over  twelve  billion  pieces. 

Of  course,  certain  social  arbiters 
have  gone  on  record  as  deploring 
the  widespread  use  of  chewing 
gum.  They  say  it  is  rude,  un- 
mannerly, unsightly,  unsanitary, 
deforming  the  structure  of  the 
mouth,  etc.  To  this  the  millions  of 
gum-chewers  reply  scornfully, 
"Social  arbiters  don't  like  to  chew 
gum  because  it  joggles  their  den- 
tures out  of  place."  Then  they 
smile,  and  add,  "Have  a  stick  of 
gum?  New  flavor.  It's  swell." 


Pitching  at 


Two  soldiers  were  hunched  over 
chili  and  coffee  in  Sarge's  Shanty 
outside  Miami  during  a  heavy 
rain.  A  particularly  violent  clap 
of  thunder  caused  one  of  them  to 
exclaim,  "Did  you  ever  hear  such 
thunder?  It's  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead." 

"Yep,  I  heard  thunder  as  bad 
as  this  during  a  storm  in  France 
at  the  end  of  War  One.  What  you 
said  reminds  me  of  it." 

"For  Pete's  sake,  Sarge,  no  war 
stories!" 

"This  isn't  exactly  a  war  story — 
not  the  shootin'  kind.  It's  about  a 
scared  young  baseball  pitcher  in 
a  French  cemetery  on  a  night  so 
stormy  it  would  raise  goose  pim- 
ples on  a  marble  slab." 

"Sounds  like  a  chiller-thriller. 
Shoot,  Sarge,  don't  spare  your 
bazooka — as  if  you  would." 

Thus    encouraged,    Sarge    took 

off  • 

"My  company  was  billeted  in  a 

barn  that  was  as  much  protection 
as  a  sieve.  The  boys  were  soaked 
and  sore,  and  it  brought  out  the 
cussedness  on  them  like  spots  on  a 
kid  coming  down  with  the  mea- 
sles. As  usual,  they  were  taking  it 
out  on  Herb  Brennan. 

"Did  you  ever  live  on  a  farm 
and  see  a  batch  of  chickens  gang 
up  on  a  poor  bird  that  hadn't 
completely  feathered  out  and 
didn't  have  any  figtitin'  spirit?  If 
you  don't  stop  them  they  will  pick 
it  to  death.  Well,  Herb  was  that 
kind  of  a  bird,  and  the  gang  was 
pickin'  him  plenty. 

"Before  Uncle  Sam  yanked 
Herb  out  from  behind  a  soft  drink 
counter  he  was  pitcher  on  the 
home  team.   He  was   a  shv   kid 


with  mild  blue  eyes,  and  seemed 
all  arms  and  legs,  but  when  he 
wound  up  to  pitch  a  ball  you 
knew  he  wasn't  a  Kansas  wind- 
mill exercising  in  a  cyclone.  He 
was  going  places  with  that  ball 
and  he  knew  exactly  where.  But 
I'll  bet  he  never  said,  'Nuts,'  to 
an  umpire.  I  didn't  have  much 
hope  of  ever  making  a  soldier  of 
him.  He  never  ran  under  fire, 
mind  you,  but  the  way  he  shook 
in  battle  sure  ruined  Herb's  aim. 
But  he  never  side-stepped  a  tough 
job,  no  matter  how  scared  he  was, 
and  that's  braver  than  doing  it 
when  you  ain't  scared. 

"I  kinda  liked  the  poor  fellow. 
He  was  pretty  young  for  war.  I 
tried  to  hold  the  fellows  down 
when  they  got  too  rough  on  him, 
like  the  night  I'm  tellin'  you  about. 
Gus  Allen  was  leadin'  the  pack, 
as  usual.  Nobody  liked  him,  but 
he  could  think  up  cussedness  when 
everybody  felt  like  kickin'  the 
cat  and  there  wasn't  a  cat  handy. 


Nellie  B.  Parker  has  written  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  for 
years.  Though  a  recent  heart  at- 
tack slowed  her  down,  she  wrote 
about  that  and  sold  the  piece 
too.  She  is  married  and  lives  in 
Mentone,   Calif. 


When  somebody  growled,  'That 
thunder  is  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead,'  Gus  got  his  idea. 

"About  a  mile  away  was  a  cem- 
etery. In  it  was  what  someone 
said  was  a  skeleton  house.  Sort  of 
storage  room  for  skeletons  whose 
relatives  had  quit  payin'  rent  on 
graves,  I  guess.  Gus  dared  Herb 
to  go  there  and  bring  back  a  skull 
to  show  he  wasn't  a  coward. 

"You  could  see  the  goose  pim- 
ples raisin'  up  on  the  kid's  skin 
as  he  thought  of  hunting  among 
bones,  with  thunder  and  lightnin' 
crackin'  around  like  heavy  artil- 
lery. I've  seen  fear  pushin'  up  out 
of  a  man's  eyes  in  battle,  but  I 


Herb  was  scared, 
but  he  was  no 
coward 


never  saw  such  naked  terror  as 
spread  over  Herb's  face.  His 
clinched  teeth  made  the  bones  in 
his  face  show  through  like  a  skel- 
eton, and  his  eyes  looked  like 
agates  in  gray  putty. 

"I  sat  tight,  hopin'  the  poor 
guy  would  show  fight  and  tell  'em 
all  where  to  go.  But  he  didn't. 
When  they  had  picked  him  down 
to  almost  the  last  feather  I  took 
a  hand.  I  whittled  'em  down  to 
an  agreement  to  lay  off  the  boy 
in  the  future  if  he  agreed  to  go 
for  the  skull.  I  knew  he'd  do  it 
anyway,  and  I  figured  he  might  as 
well  get  something  out  of  it.  He 
lunged  out  into  the  storm. 

"The  boys  settled  down  to  kill 
time  until  he  got  back.  I  was 
fidgety  as  a  hen  on  a  rainy  day 
with  a  goslin'  in  her  brood.  The 
storm  got  worse.  An  hour  dragged 
by.  Rain  kept  up  a  steady  down- 
pour and  thunder  crashed  con- 
stantly. Everyone  wandered  about 
restlessly. 

"Suddenly  the  door  flew  open 
and  Herb  stumbled  in.  He  was 
bare-headed,  and  his  soft  hair  was 
plastered  down  with  mud  and 
water.  Blood  oozed  out  of  scratch- 
es on  his  face  and  hands.  He  was 
a  sight,  but  he  had  the  skull. 

"He  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions. Just  threw  himself  down  on 
his  bunk,  shakin'  like  a  dozen 
German  soldiers  surrounded  by 
Sergeant  York. 

"I  looked  around  for  Gus.  He, 
wasn't  there.  I  got  suspicious.  I 
threw  my  weight  around  until  I 
got  the  fellows  into  their  bunks, 
then  I  quietly  dragged  Herb  into 
a  harness  room.  There  I  pried  him 
loose  from  his  story. 
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"Scared  but  determined,  he  had 
stumbled  through  the  storm,  stick- 
in'  to  the  road  by  lightnin'  flashes. 
In  the  cemetery  he  bumped  into 
tombstones  and  fell  into  sunken 
graves.  Finally,  he  came  to  the 
old  skeleton  house.  Without  tools 
it  took  time  to  pry  off  the  lock.  As 
he  stepped  inside  a  gust  of  wind 
tore  the  door  out  of  his  hand  and 
slammed  it  shut.  He  was  knocked 
into  the  bones,  and  as  he  fell  he 
dropped  his  flashlight."  Old  Sarge 
paused  to  let  this  horror  sink  in. 

"I  could  imagine  him  clawin' 
around  among  the  bones  tryin'  to 
find  something  that  felt  like  a 
flashlight.  It  was  pitch  dark  ex- 
cept when  lightnin'  flashed,  and 
what  he  saw  when  it  did  wasn't 
cheerful.  The  thunder  was  loud 
enough  to  wake  the  dead,  and 
when  Herb  heard  a  blood-curdlin' 
yelp  opposite  him  he  thought  that 
was  just  what  had  happened. 

"Feelin'  around  for  his  spotlight 
he  touched  a  skull.  Scared  as  he 
was  he  grabbed  it.  That  was  his 
mission.  Now,  it'd  raise  the  hair 
on  even  a  tough  guy  to  be  alone 
in  a  graveyard  in  a  thunder  storm, 
knee-deep  in  skeletons,  and  Herb 
wasn't  tough.  That  first  yell  froze 
him  stiff,  but  when  a  louder, 
longer  wail  sounded  and  bones 
started  to  rattle,  it  brought  action. 
He  was  still  kneelin'  with  one 
hand  on  a  big  bone.  Clutchin'  it, 
he  let  fly  with  all  the  know-how 
and  strength  of  his  pitchin'  arm 
in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  Then 
he  ran. 

"Can  you  imagine  this  kid's 
frantic  retreat?  Through  the  rain, 
mud  knee-deep,  tipsy  tombstones 
looking  like  arms  grabbin'  for  him, 


and  constant  thunder  and  hght- 
nin'?  No  wonder  he  looked  like  a 
scared  ghost. 

"I  changed  my  mind  about 
askin'  if  he  had  seen  Gus.  I'd  do 
a  little  graveyard  snoopin'  after 
eveiyone  had  gone  to  sleep.  Some- 
how I  knew  Gus  had  beat  the  kid 
to  the  cemetery  to  scare  him. 

"When  I  reached  the  skeleton 
house  I  found  an  unlocked  door 
opposite  the  one  Herb  broke  in. 
Inside,  I  flashed  my  light  around. 
I  was  lookin'  for  something  .  .  . 
didn't  know  what  .  .  .  just  playin' 
a  hunch.  Whatever  I  had  in  mind 
it  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  found. 
Doubled  up  on  the  bones,  with 
blood  on  his  skull,  was  Gus, 
deader'n  Napoleon!  The  kid's  aim 
was  perfect,  and  the  terror 
aroused  by  Gus's  yell — for  I  was 
sure  that  was  what  Herb  heard — 
had  put  enough  strength  into  his 
arm  to  knock  his  tormentor  into 
the  next  world. 

"I  stared  at  Gus  a  moment, 
thinkin'  what  a  bully  he  was,  how 
he  bragged  and  upset  discipline. 
I  thought  what  this  would  mean 
to  Herb,  a  harmless  kid  thrown 
into  a  war  too  tough  for  his  kind. 
I  remembered  his  folks  and  a  girl 
named  Lucy.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
'This  ain't  none  of  your  business. 
Herb  has  had  enough  hell  without 
you  letting  him  in  for  more.' 

"With  my  scalp  stretched  tight 
I  heaved  bones  on  top  of  Gus's 
body  until  it  was  covered,  sorta 
lettin'  the  dead  bury  the  dead. 
Then  I  got  out,  leaned  a  tomb- 
stone against  the  door,  went 
around  and  clicked  the  lock  on 
the  door  Herb  had  used,  and  got 
out  of  there  fast." 


Sarge  paused  and  one  of  the 
listeners  asked,  "What  happened 
to  Herb?  Did  he  ever  learn  he 
killed  Gus?" 

"Nope.  I  didn't  tell  him,  and  if 
he  ever  wondered  why  the  shriek- 
ing stopped  so  suddenly  he  prob- 
ably thought  he  had  killed  a 
spook."  The  Sarge  grinned  at  his 
own  joke. 

"What  about  Gus?  Wasn't  he 
missed?" 

"Sure,  but  it  wasn't  unusual  for 
him  to  be  AWOL.  I  never  heard 
the  end  of  the  stoiy  exactly.  We 
moved  into  action  the  next  morn- 
ing—that's the  day  I  got  this  in- 
jury on  my  head.  By  the  time  1 
knew  mucn  of  anything  the  war 
was  over.  But  I  did  finally  learn 
that  Herb  had  been  sent  home 
and  soon  married  the  <*irl  Lucy. 
And  went  back  to  pitchin'  on  the 
home  team." 

'ZX 


Christopher 

Columbus, 

Christ-bearer 

Glenn   Everett 


The  Dominican  Republic  has  is- 
sued a  beautiful  set  of  stamps  in 
honor  of  the  new  Columbus  light- 
house which  stands  guard  over 
the  harbor  of  Ciudad  Trujillo,  its 
capital  city,  a  port  which  was  fre- 
quented by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, the  discoverer  of  America. 

Across  the  face  of  these  stamps 
appears  a  most  unusual  combina- 
tion of  letters,  the  personal  signa- 
ture of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Now  that's  a  peculiar  way  for 
a  man  to  sign  his  name.  Since 
Columbus  never  directly  explained 
what  all  the  initials  stood  for, 
scholars  have  been  having  an  in- 
triguing time  of  it  for  many  years 
trying  to  discover  just  exactly 
what  the  code  meant.  Their  labors 
have  borne  fruit,  and  what  they 
have  found  casts  a  new  light  on 
the  magnificent  character  of  this 
great  explorer. 

The  historians  agree  that  "Xpo 
FEREN  S/"  means  "Christo 
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Ferens"  or  "bearer  of  Christ"  in 
Greek.  For  the  other  letters  vari- 
ous explanations  are  offered,  de- 
pending which  Latin  words  are 
used,  but  all  agree  on  one  point, 
the  piety  of  Columbus. 

One  authority,  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Horn,  says  it  reads,  "Sic  Scribo  Ac 
Signo  Xcristi,  Mariae,  Josephi" 
which  in  English  is  "Thus  do  I 
write  and  sign  (in  the  names  of) 
Christ,  Mary,  and  Joseph.  Christo 
Ferens." 

Don  Fernando,  the  son  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  thought 
probably  the  "S  SAS"  meant  "Ser- 
viis  Supplex  Altissimi  Salvatorus" 
which  would  make  it  read  "Hum- 
ble servant  of  the  Highest  Lord 
Savior,  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph — 
Christopher." 

Another  authority,  Prof.  John 
Boyd  Thatcher,  would  translate  it 
"Salvo  Sanctum  Altissimum  Sepul- 
crum"  or  "Seeking  to  save  the 
Most  High  Sepulchre."  This  was  a 


reference  to  the  fact  that  Colum- 
bus was  searching  for  a  way  to 
the  East  and  thought  until  the 
end  of  his  life  that  he  had  found 
it  not  realizing  the  true  magnitude 
of  his  own  discoveries  or  how  far 
it  was  around  the  world  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Regardless  of  what  translation 
is  accepted,  the  fact  stands  out 
that  Columbus  was  a  pious  man, 
a  man  who  deeply  and  reverently 
worshipped  God.  He  was  faithful 
to  his  church.  Since  this  was  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  there  was 
only  one  church  to  which  he  could 
have  belonged.  He  attended  to  all 
his  religious  duties.  He  was  a  man 
who  frequently  prayed,  and  most 
artists  who  have  depicted  his  his- 
toric landing  on  October  1,  1492, 
have  shown  him  carrying  a 
wooden  cross,  and  offering  thanks 
to  God  for  his  safe  arrival. 

Columbus  had  a  great  faith  that 
sustained  him.  We  read  how,  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  when  no  one 
would  listen  to  his  plan  of  naviga- 
tion, he  and  his  young  son,  Diego, 
were  going  hungry  down  the  road, 
and  a  kind  priest  took  them  into 
a  monastery.  His  faith  renewed 
by  prayer  at  the  monastery-, 
Columbus  went  back  to  convince 
King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella of  his  proposal. 

How  many  times  must  he  have 
knelt  in  fervent  prayer  as  he 
guided  that  voyage  into  the  un- 
known, day  after  day  across  the 


watery  wastes,  headed  for  what 
superstitious  men  thru  believed 
was  the  end  of  the  earth  where 
demons  would  devour  them. 

The  last  years  of  Columbus'  life 
were  not  happy  ones.  He  was  a 
great  and  intrepid  explorer  but  a 
poor  administrator.  He  could  not 
maintain  his  position  as  governor 
of  Santo  Domingo  against  the  in- 
trigues of  his  jealous  competitors 
and  enemies.  He  returned  from 
the  New  World  on  his  last  voyage 
as  a  prisoner  in  chains.  The  riches 
for  which  he  had  hoped  were  gone 
and  the  honors  conferred  upon 
him  seemed  empty,  but  he  could 
still  take  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  "Chrteto  Ferens,"  the 
Bearer  of  Christ.  That  is  what  the 
name  Christopher  means,  and  he 
had  lived  up  to  it. 

He  had  brought  Christianity  to 
a  new  continent.  In  the  New 
World,  Christianity  was  to  grow 
strong,  in  many  respects  more 
vibrant  and  alive  than  on  the  old 
continent  of  Europe.  He  had 
found  a  land  which  was  to  be  a 
haven  for  many  who  were  perse- 
cuted because  of  their  faith  in  the 
Lord. 

Columbus  in  his  later  years 
could  have  signed  himself  Ad- 
miral" or  "Governor,"  but  to  him 
the  greatest  honor  was  that  he 
had  carried  the  Cross  to  a  new 
land.  So  he  signed  himself,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  Christo  Ferens,  the 
Bearer  of  Christ. 


OUR  COVERS 

Link's  covers  are  unique  this  month — feel  them.  For  long  the 
coated  covers  have  been  giving  chaplains  difficulty.  Stacks  of  Links 
would   slide,  would  not  stay  piled.  Now  Link   has   gloss   without 

slipperiness. 
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E.ALBERT    COOK 


It  was  a  beautiful  morn  like  this  one 

when  old  Sandy  Ellesmere  lost  his  Mary 


The  October  morning  had  been 
fair  and  quiet,  a  grand  day  for 
October,  but  in  the  afternoon  the 
clouds  grew  dark  in  the  west,  and 
a  cold  wind  blew  in  from  the  Irish 
Sea,  up  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
The  tide  was  coming  in  and  the 
mist  came  down  so  you  could 
hardly  see  a  hundred  feet.  Ad- 
vised by  the  salmon  fishers,  John 
Nelson,  instead  of  trying  to  get 
back  to  Chester  where  he  was 
visiting  relatives,  took  refuge  in 
the  McKechnie  cottage.  After 
Sandy's  grandniece  had  given  him 
a  delightful  cup  of  hot  tea,  he  sat 
by  the  open  fireplace  in  which  the 
peat  was  glowing.  "That  sounds 
almost  like  a  woman's  voice,"  he 
exclaimed  as  the  wind  shrieked 
and  howled. 

"Ay,  'tis  a  woman's  voice,"  said 
old  Sandy  Ellesmere  who  sat  in 
the  other  chair  before  the  fire.  "It's 
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the  voice  of  my  Mary.  She's  call- 
ing the  cattle  home  again — yet  I 
think  it's  mainly  so  I'll  know  that 
she's  waiting  for  me." 

Sensing  a  story,  John  begged 
Sandy,  a  strange  and  feeble  old 
man — some  said  he  was  over  a 
hundred  years  old — to  tell  him 
about  Mary. 

"Ay,  I'll  tell  ye  a  bit  about  Mary. 
She  lived  in  this  same  cottage. 
That  was  sixty  years  gone  by.  Her 
father  had  died  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old.  She  lived  here 
with  her  mother,  Dame  McKech- 
nie, and  took  care  of  the  dozen 
cows,  milked  them  night  and 
morning  and  sold  milk,  butter  and 
cheese.  Ay,  she  was  a  clever  lassie. 
She  could  do  many  things.  And 
she  was  a  bonnie  lassie,  with  her 
long  golden  hair  and  her  big  blue 
eyes  and  her  face  like  Annie 
Laurie's  face — ay,  she  was  passing 


fair.  We  were  to  be  married  come 
Christmas  time,  and  by  the  great 
preacher  of  Chester,  Charles 
Kingsley — ye'll  have  heard  of  him. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  fishermen, 
the  boatmen,  the  poor,  the 
neglected.  Often  he'd  walk  down 
to  Neston  and  drop  into  this  cot- 
tage, Mrs.  McKechnie's  cottage, 
and  have  a  chat  with  Mary  and 
her  mother. 

"Ye  must  have  seen  the  island, 
out  in  the  firth  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  this  cottage,  and  the 
barn  where  the  cattle  were  kept. 
At  low  tide  there  was  a  dry  pas- 
sage over  to  the  island,  and  there 
was  good  grass  for  the  cattle  much 
of  the  year.  Even  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber if  the  tide  was  out  and  the 
weather  was  fair,  Mary  would 
drive  the  cattle  over  to  the  island 
and  call  them  back  when  the  tide 
began  to  come  in. 

"Sixty  years  ago  it  was,  such 
a  day  as  this — a  beautiful  fair 
morn  and  the  tide  nearly  out.  I 
saw  her  that  morn,  fresh  and 
lovely  as  the  sweetest  June  rose. 
She  was  driving  the  cattle  across 
the  sandy  road  to  the  island.  I  was 
about  to  go  out  with  the  other 
fishermen.  'Ah  darlin",  I  said,  and 
I  put  my  arms  around  her  and 
gave  her  a  lovin'  kiss,  'watch  the 
winds  and  the  clouds  and  come 
back  in  plenty  of  time.  My  heart 
would  break  if  anything  happened 
to  ye.' 

'Ay  Sandy,  my  love,'  she  re- 
plied, 'I'll  watch  the  winds  and 
the   clouds   and  bring   the   cattle 


safely  home,'  and  she  gave  me 
another  glorious  kiss  an  In  mice  I 
after  the  cows. 

"'Mind  ye,  Mary,  the  cattle 
know  the  way  home.  If  the  mist 
comes  down  again,  follow  the  tat- 
tle an  they'll  bring  ye  home,'  I 
said. 

"That  afternoon  the  clouds  be- 
gan to  gather  in  the  west  an'  the 
wind  began  to  rise.  'I  would  best 
get  the  cattle,  mother,'  she  said. 

"'Bide  a  wee,'  her  mother  said. 
'Our  feed  will  cost  money.  Let 
them  eat  the  fresh  grass  fifteen 
minutes — half  an  hour  more.'  And 
so  she  waited. 

"But  the  sky  darkened  and  the 
wind  freshened  and  the  tide  was 
coming  back  up  the  firth.  'O  Mary, 
go  and  call  the  cattle  home,'  the 
mother  said  ten  minutes  later.  An' 
so  my  golden  Mary  hurried  out 
across  the  sand.  I  was  in  the  boat 
with  the  other  fishermen  and  we 
had  been  gathering  the  salmon 
from  the  nets,  a  little  beyond  the 
dry  passage  from  the  land  to  the 
island.  We  heard  Mary  calling: 
'Co  bos,  c-o-o  bos.' 

"We  saw  the  mist  coming  up 
the  firth  and  we  thought  we'd  best 
hurry  back  to  land.  'Marv'll  be 
safe,  I  said,  'if  she  follows  the 
cattle.  They  know  the  way.'  But 
the  tide,  covered  with  foam  and 
blown  by  the  strong  west  wind 
from  the  Irish  Sea,  came  rushing 
in.  The  cattle  got  across  but  they 
had  to  wade  the  last  part  of  the 
distance  through  rushing  water. 
Dame  McKechnie  put  the  cattle 


The  author  has  taught  in  U.S.  schools,  has  conducted  choirs  and  alec 
clubs,  and  has  written  two  books  and  many  articles,  mainly  on  the 
subject  of  religion. 


in  their  stalls.  I  had  come  to  her 
cottage.  The  mist  was  now  so 
thick  we  could  not  see  a  minute's 
walk  ahead  of  us.  'Perhaps  Mary 
lost  her  way/  I  said.  'Let  us  call 
to  her.'  So  her  mother  and  I  called 
— called  with  all  our  might:  'Mary 
— O  Mary!'  There  was  no  answer, 
and  the  wind  was  shrieking  so 
one  could  not  have  heard  far. 

"Her  mother  and  I  waited, 
prayed,  hoped,  and  despaired 
through  the  night.  At  dawn  I 
went  to  my  mates  and  said,  'Let's 
row  out  an  see  if  we  can  find  any- 
thing of  Mary.'  The  mist  had 
blown  away,  out  the  water  was 
all  rough,  and  the  waves,  blowing 
up  the  firth,  were  covered  with 
foam— how  devilish  it  looked!  So 
we  rowed  out  near  to  the  island 
and  finally  over  toward  our  nets. 
'What's  that  mixed  up  in  our  nets?' 
I  cried. 

"'O  it's  just  some  seaweed, 
stirred  up  by  the  storm,'  someone 
answered.  'No,  it's  just  some  sal- 
mon, entangled  in  the  nets,' 
another  answered.  But  soon  we 
drew  near  and  saw  her  golden 
hair.  I  caught  and  held  to  her 
hand  as  the  men  rowed  the  boat 


to  where  the  water  was  shallow  so 
that  we  could  get  out  and  lift  her 
gently  into  the  boat. 

"So  we  rowed  to  the  shore, 
through  that  cruel,  crawling,  hun- 
gry foam.  A  carpenter  made  a 
coffin  for  her.  We  sent  a  messenger 
to  our  friend,  the  grand  dominie, 
in  Chester  and  he  made  haste  to 
come  down  to  Neston.  He  gave  a 
wonderful  talk  about  the  beauti- 
ful Mary  and  the  loving  heavenly 
Father.  My  beloved  Mary  lay 
quite  peacefully  in  the  bed  pre- 
pared for  her.  So  we  lowered  her 
into  the  grave  beside  the  sea.  The 
women  wept,  and  I  wept  and 
some  of  the  other  fishermen  wept. 

"It'll  not  be  long  now,"  said 
Sandy  Ellesmere  to  John  Nelson, 
who  had  listened  to  the  old  man's 
story  without  saying  a  word.  "It'll 
not  be  long  now  until  I'll  be  with 
Mary  again  if  the  good  Lord  is 
like  what  the  great  Kingsley  said. 
But  ye  heard  Mary's  voice  in  the 
storm,  did  ye  not?  I  hear  it  again 
— 'Co  bos,  c-o-o  bos' — whenever 
there's  such  a  storm  and  mist  as 
we're  havin'  now.  Hear  ye  not? 
Ay,  that's  to  tell  me  she's  waiting 
for  me." 


DON'T  LAUGH 


Don't  laugh  at  a  man  until  you've  known 
All  the  troubles  he's  had  to  bear. 
Don't  laugh  at  his  plight  until  you've 

shown, 
How   well   you    can   handle   his    share. 


How   easy   to   sit   by  the  wayside, 
How  easy  to  laugh  and  be  gay; 
Easy  to  jest  at  his  battered  pride, 
Unless  you  have  travelled  his  way. 


Just  pick  up  his  cross  should  he  fumble, 
And  carry  it  on  if  you  can. 
Should  you  reach  his  goal  and  not  stumble, 
He'll  be  first  to  call  you  a  man. 


Ray  Rambler 
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U/kat'6,  Ike  ^te? 

Christopher  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  New  World  on  October 
12,  1492.  Well  observe  the  463rd 
anniversary  this  year  as  Columbus 
Day.  He  has  been  a  hero  for  most 
of  us  since  our  second  grade. 

But  during  his  lifetime  Colum- 
bus must  have  looked  at  his  life 
many  times  and  said,  "What's  the 
use?"  For  years  he  had  a  great 
idea  but  had  not  the  means  to  fol- 
low it  through.  No  one  seemed  to 
be  interested  in  it.  When,  finally, 
with  three  small  ships  he  headed 
west,  the  crew  grumbled  about 
the  "jumping-off  place"  and  almost 
mutinied.  At  home  again,  he  faced  the  sneers  of  many  and  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  the  court.  Brave  and  square-shouldered  in  public, 
this  man  who  loved  being  called  "Christ  Bearer,"  must  have  pondered 
often  when  alone  at  night  and  asked,  "What's  the  use?" 

Well,  what  was  the  use? 

For  good  Christopher — very  little.  He  received  a  little  grudging 
fame  from  others,  including  some  offices  and  titles  he  never  enjoyed. 
He  was  not  allowed  time  to  make  much  of  what  little  fortune  came  to 
him,  and  at  times  he  sank  to  poverty  and  chains. 

But  to  the  world — who  can  measure  the  value  of  the  New  World  he 
discovered?  Try  to  imagine  the  20th  century  without  the  continents  of 
North  and  South  America.  One  cannot.  What  the  New  World  has 
given  in  vitality  and  vision,  in  materials  and  management,  in  science 
and  service,  in  concern  and  compassion  cannot  be  told  or  measured. 
Certainly  God  must  have  planned  that  the  New  World  should  be 
added  to  the  Old  World  to  make  a  better  world. 

Perhaps  that  is  how  it  always  is  with  Christ  Bearers.  What  they  dis- 
cover of  the  world  and  life's  meaning  may  not  produce  dividends  for 
them,  but  through  their  genius  and  their  bravery  they  add  beauty, 
value,  and  power  to  the  world. 

— jjoe  Abasia 
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A  Service  of  Worship 

Prepared  by  Carl   R.   Key  — 


Call  to  Worship: 

"Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

who  made  heaven  and  earth." 
"O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down: 
let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 
For  he  is  our  God; 

and  we  are  the  people  of  His  pasture, 
and  the  sheep  of  his  hand." 


-Psalm   5:6- 


Invocation: 

O  Almighty  God,  from  whom  every  good  prayer  cometh, 
and  who  pourest  out  on  all  who  desire  it  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication;  deliver  us,  when  we  draw  nigh  to  thee, 
from  coldness  of  heart  and  wanderings  of  mind;  that  with 
steadfast  thoughts  and  kindled  affections  we  may  worship 
thee  in  spirit  and  hi  truth;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Hymn  : 

"Take  Time  to  Be  Holy" 

Scripture: 

Luke  4,  especially  verses  1-19. 

Meditation: 

Our  theme  is  "Man  Shall  Not  Live  by  Bread  Alone"  * 
"What  will  you  do  with  the  powers,  skills,  talents,  time 
that  God  has  given  you?  Will  you  use  them  primarily  to 
satisfy  your  own  needs — the  hungers  of  your  body? 

"Jesus  was  hungry.  It  was  a  good  time  for  him  to  face 
this  question.  It  is  a  good  time  for  you  to  face  it.  What 
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are  the  primary  things  you  will  live  for,  work  for,  invest  U 

your  time  and  talents  for?  i . 

"Jesus  knew  men's  need  of  bread,  of  houses  and  clothes  N 

and  a  multitude  of  things.  But  he  saw  clearly  that  a  man's  . 
life    (his  joy  and  satisfaction)    does  not  consist   in    the 

abundance  of  his  possessions'  (Luke  12:15).  Man  cannot  t 
live  by  bread  alone.' 

"Real  living  comes  by  having  a  great  purpose  to  serve.  r 
No  man  truly  lives  until  he  has  found  something  for  which 

he  is  willing  to  die.  Jesus,  through  prayer,  inspired  by  n 

God's  spirit,  found  the  greatest  of  all  causes — God's  cause:  U 
to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor,  release  to  the  captives, 
sight  to  the  blind,  freedom  to  the  oppressed. 

"  'Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone'  but  by  the  creative  £ 
energy  of  God's  spirit  as  he  serves  God's  cause." 

Let  Us  Pray: 

*  "By  the  power  of  thy  spirit,  O  God,  may  we  find  life 
today  in  the  service  of  thy  kingdom.  Reveal  to  us  new  Ways 

by  which  we  may  serve  thee  and  thy  cause  in  this  our  . 

world  and  in  our  life  time.  Guide  us,  O  Father,  in  all  we  |_ 

think,  say,  and  do.  We  know  that  we  cannot  live  by  bread  n 

alone,  but  must  live  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  [j 

thy  mouth.  These  things  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ... 

Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen."  W 

Hymn: 

"Break  Thou  the  Bread  of  Life" 

Benediction:  JJ 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you.  The  Lord  make  his  face 
to  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gracious  to  you.  The  Lord  lift 
up  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  give  you  peace. 

— Numbers  6:24-26 

*From  Lenten  Devotions  for  Young  People  1955;  used  by  permission  of 
the    author,    The    Rev.    G.    Arthur    Casaday    and    The    Pilgrim    Press. 


'Lord,  bless  the  lives  that  I  have  touched  today, 
And  if,  perchance,  my  passing  by  their  way 
Has  helped  to  ease  the  burden  of  their  care 
Or  kindled  hope  where  brooded  deep  despair, 
Take  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  me, 
And  may  they  have,  instead,  a  thought  of  Thee." 

— Ruth  Inscho 
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BIBLE   READING 

FOR 

EVERY  DAY 

OF   THE  MONTH 


BY 
JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,     promotion    of 

Bible   Use, 

American   Bible 

Society 


THEME:  To  Know  Your  Faith 

1.  Personal  Greetings Romans  1:1-25 

2.  Righteousness  Required Romans   1:26 — 2:16 

3.  Privilege  Brings  Responsibility  . .. Romans  2:17 — 3:18 

4.  Rescued  from  Sin Romans  3:19 — 4:8 

5.  Peace  with  God . Romans  5 

6.  Alive  to  God : Romans  6 

7.  Inward  Conflict Romans  7 

8.  No  Condemnation  ...Romans  8:1-25 

9.  Chosen  for  Adoption Romans  8:26 — 9:13 

10.  Called  or  Chosen ...... Romans  9:14-33 

11.  Faith  Is  Supreme Romans  10 

12.  Rejected Romans   11:1-24 

13.  Self-dedication  or  Self-conceit  Romans  11:25—12:21 

14.  Love  Brings  Salvation Romans  13:1 — 14:12 

15.  Forbearance Romans   14:13 — 15:13 

16.  Mutual  Helpfulness Romans  15:14-33 

17.  Commendation .....Romans  16 

18.  God  Is  One 1  Cor.  1 

19.  True  and  False  Wisdom 1  Cor.  2:1—3:15 

20.  Stewards  of  God's  Temple 1  Cor.  3:16—4:21 

21.  No  Fellowship  with  Scandal 1  Cor.  5:6 

22.  Glorifying  God 1  Cor.  7:1-34 

23.  Idol  Sacrifice ......1  Cor.  7:35—9:15 

24.  Liberty ...1  Cor.  9:16—10:22 

25.  Christian  Liberty ..1  Cor.  10:23—11:34 

26.  Unity  in  the  Spirit  1  Cor.  12:13 

27.  Exercise  Your  Gifts 1  Cor.  14:1-25 

28.  Summarizing  the  Gospel  1  Cor.   14:26—15:20 

29.  Christ's  Resurrection 1  Cor.  15:20-49 

30.  Immortality  and  Advice 1  Cor.  15:50—16:24 

31.  I  Love  the  Lord Psalms  116 
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Editors  Note— Quite  often,  as  Director  of  United  Fellowship  of 
Protestants,  I  receive  letters  asking  for  advice  concerning  methods 
of  organizing  groups.  Naturally,  I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  set- 
ups that  have  proven  to  be  successful  in  service  groups.  When  the 
group  at  Hamilton  AFB  sent  this  one  to  me,  I  recognized  it  as  being 
superior  in  many  ways.  We  are  printing  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
adopted  as  a  pattern  by  many  groups  as  they  work  out  the  problem 
of  organization. 


UNITED  FELLOWSHIP  OF  PROTESTANTS 

Hamilton  Air  Force   Base,   Hamilton,  California 


ARTICLE  I     Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  United  Fellowship 
of  Protestants  of  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  Hamilton,  Cali- 
fornia. 

ARTICLE  II    Purpose  of  Organization 

To  strengthen  the  Christian  faith  and  conviction  of  young 

people  who  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

States  through  worship,  prayer,  discussion  and  practice  in 

the  art  of  Christian  life. 

To  further  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  helping  those  who  make 

up  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  to  practice  their 

Christian  faith  both  through  the  church  from  which  they 

come  and  the  community  in  which  they  .serve. 

To  keep  the  servicemen  and  women  within  the  Christian 

fellowship  while  they  serve  their  nation  and  increase  their 

efficiency  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  church. 

To  assist  the  chaplains  who  serve  as  the  ministers  of  Christ 

to  all  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

To  establish  a  fellowship  which  will  unite  all  servicemen  and 

women  no  matter  what  their  denomination  or  affiliation  in 

the  common  cause  of  furthering  the  way  of  Christ.  To  make 

the  best  of  each  church  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  sectarian 

conflicts. 

ARTICLE  III     Membership 

All  military  personnel,  or  civilian  eighteen  or  over,  connected 
with  any  branch  of  the  services.  After  attending  any  four  (4) 
meetings  within  a  six  (6)  weeks  period  a  membership  card 
is  issued. 
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ARTICLE  IV    Officers 

The  officers  of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  shall  be 
as  follows:  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Publicity  Chairman,  and  Assistant  Publicity  Chair- 
man. The  following  Commission  Chairmen  also  will  be  in- 
cluded: Christian  Faith,  Christian  Witness,  Christian  Out- 
reach, Christian  Citizenship,  Christian  Fellowship,  and  the 
representative  of  the  Chapel  Center  Council. 
Duties  of  Officers:  The  president  will  preside  over  all  meet- 
ings and  be  moderator  of  Council  that  is  composed  of  all 
officers  of  the  Fellowship  to  plan,  direct,  and  coordinate  all 
activities  of  the  Fellowship.  The  Vice-President  will  assist  the 
president  in  his  duties  and  preside  in  the  absence  of  the 
president. 

The  secretary  will  keep  an  accurate  attendance  record  and 
issue  membership  cards  when  the  members  have  completed 
the  allotted  time;  inform  the  president  of  members  who  are 
absent  without  cause;  write  all  official  correspondence  and 
letters  of  sympathy  and  condolence  to  members  who  have 
lost  their  loved  ones.  The  Assistant-Secretary  will  assist  the 
work  of  the  secretary,  and  act  as  treasurer. 
The  Publicity  Chairman  will  supervise  the  printing  of  the 
UFP  newspaper  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each 
month.  In  addition  to  the  newspaper  the  chairman  will  keep 
an  accurate  file  of  all  UFP  activities  and  handle  all  publicity 
for  all  programs.  The  Assistant  Publicity  Chairman  will  assist 
the  chairman  in  his  work. 

The  Commission  Chairmen  will  supervise  the  program  of  the 
various  commissions  as  follows: 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Faith.  The  Faith  Commissioner 
will  supervise  the  developing  of  programs  to  promote  the 
Christian  Faith.  The  goal  is  to  help  every  member  of  the 
group  to  know  Christ  personally  and  seek  to  live  as  much 
like  him  as  possible.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  commission 
to  help  youth  grow  spiritually  through  worship,  study  and 
action. 

The  Commission  on  Christian  Witness.  The  first  objective  of 
this  commission  is  to  know  Christ  and  secondly  to  make  him 
known >  The  primary  concern  is  to  make  him  known. 
Commission  on  Christian  Outreach.  The  Outreach  Commis- 
sioner will  supervise  the  promotion  of  a  sense  of  mission  in 
the  Fellowship  through  encouragement  of  visiting  and  sup- 
porting projects  suggested  by  the  group. 
Commission  on  Christian  Citizenship.  The  job  of  the  Com- 
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mission  on  Christian  Citizenship  is  to  translate  words  into  j  U 
deeds  by  applying  Christian  principles  in  even  area  of  life  !  kl 
and  to  prove  that  all  life  is  of  God.  M 

Commission  on  Christian  Fellowship.  The  purpose  of  this  |       i 
commission  is  to  help  young  people  experience  in  all  of  their  j 
relationships  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship  that   comes        t 
from  their  common  faith. 

The  representative  on  the  Chapel  Center  Council  will  repre- 1     r 
sent  the  interest  of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  at  all        t 
Council  meetings  and  report  to  the  group  on  the  meetings.  \      r. 
Terms  of  Office:  The  term  of  office  will  be  for  a  period  of 
three  (3)  months.  No  officer  will  be  allowed  to  serve  more 
than  two  (2)  consecutive  terms  in  the  same  office. 
Officers  may  resign  upon  concurrence  of  the  President,  Coun- 
cil, and  Chaplain  advisor.  The  organization  must  accept  the 
resignation  if  he  so  desires  and  elect  someone  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term.  All  officers  must  have  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  all  members  present  to  be  elected. 

ARTICLE  V     Meetings  and  Elections 

The  meetings  of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants  will  be 
held  each  Wednesday  evening  at  1930  hours  at  the  Chapel         L 
Center,  unless  otherwise  stated.  A  Council  meeting  will  be 
held  at  1830  hours  in  the  Chapel  Center  to  plan  and  formu-        u 
late  the  program  for  the  UFP.  If  unable  to  attend  the  meet-       \Jj 
ing  the  officer  will  notify  the  president  and  have  another 
member  of  his  commission  represent  him.  The  Council  will 
be  composed  of  the  UFP  officers. 

Elections  will  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  following 
months :  January ,  April,  July,  and  October.  The  newly  elected 
officers  will  take  office  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  follow- 
ing month  after  the  election  is  held. 

The  Council  will  nominate  members  for  officers  and  present 
them  to  the  group  at  election  time.  Additional  nominations 
may  be  made  from  the  floor.  The  elections  will  be  conducted 
by  secret  ballot. 

ARTICLE  VI     Program 

The  meetings  will  consist  of  three  (3)  main  divisions;  namely, 
worship,  study,  and  fellowship.  The  commissions  will  plan 
programs  using  these  three  divisions. 

The  following  activities  would  also  be  sponsored  by  the 
group:  youth  rallies,  socials,  picnics,  service  projects  and 
other  ideas  that  might  be  suggested  in  promoting  the  com- 
mission program. 
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For  the  week  beginning  October  2 


Kenneth   G.  Phifer 


As  Wide  as  the  World 


Our  Aims 

1.  To  create  the  background  for  an  understanding  of  our  denomina- 
tional differences. 

2.  To  indicate  the  origins  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  inter- 
denominational movements  of  our  time. 


Ephesians  2:13-18 

"What  did  the  Puritans  come 
|  to  this  country  for?"  asked  a 
|  teacher  of  history  one  day.  "To 
;  worship  in  their  own  way,"  said 

•  little  Willie,  "and  to  make  other 
1  people  do  the  same."  All  too  fre- 
j  quently  this  has  been  the  attitude 

with  which  branches  of  the  church 
have  attempted  to  evidence  their 
complete    loyalty    to    their    own 
understanding   of   the   gospel   of 
I  Christ.  From  the  very  beginning 
I  it  has  been  so;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself  reflects  in  many  places, 
J  particularly  in  the  Letters  of  Paul, 
I  the  divisions  and  misunderstand- 
ings which  grow  out  of  different 
,  approaches  to  the  meaning  of  God 
I  as  he  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ 
:  our     Lord.     There     were     sects, 

*  groups,  and  cliques  within  the 
!  early  church.  Often  their  spirit 
i  was  not  what  it  should  have  been 
|  as  far  as  their  relation  to  those 
1  who  disagreed  with  them  was 
I  concerned. 
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However,  this  was  not  intended 
to  be  so.  It  was  a  reflection — and 
for  the  most  part  continues  to  be 
a  reflection — of  the  smallness  of 
the  human  mind  when  confronted 
with  the  vastness  of  the  thoughts 
of  God.  We  comprehend  some  lit- 
tle fragment  of  his  purpose  for 
men  and  then  make  our  compre- 
hension a  source  of  pride.  We 
ought  to  remain  humble  because 
of  the  tremendous  areas  which 
our  little  hearts  have  not  yet  ex- 
plored. The  gospel  is  a  message 
of  reconciliation  between  God  and 
man  and,  by  implication,  between 
man  and  his  brother. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians 
Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  "our 
peace,  who  has  made  us  both  one, 
and  has  broken  down  the  divid- 
ing wall  of  hostility."  Basically, 
this  dividing  wall  of  hostility  is 
one  erected  by  rebellious  man 
against  his  God.  But  there  is  also 
a   wall    of   hostility   which    man 


erects  against  his  brother,  and  the 
unifying  power  of  the  gospel 
should  be  manifested  here  also. 
Because  our  eyes  become  filled 
with  the  divisions  that  have  al- 
ways existed  between  Christians 
as  a  result  of  their  pride,  we  have 
failed  to  see  that  the  unifying 
power  of  the  gospel  is  far  more 
significant  than  the  divisiveness 
we  have  expressed.  At  the  foot  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  men  meet  in  a 
basic  equality,  as  forgiven  sinners. 
That  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing that  divides  them. 

This  equality  which  is  estab- 
lished between  individuals  reaches 
out  to  bind  groups  of  men  to- 
gether. It  ignores  class  lines  and 
racial  distinctions.  It  also  ignores 
denominational  allegiance.  When 
we  truly  look  into  the  face  of  our 
Lord  Christ,  we  can  then  forget 
the  various  secondary  matters  that 
tend  to  separate  us  along  de- 
nominational lines.  The  things 
that  bind  us  together  are  far 
stronger  than  the  things  that  sep- 
arate us. 

Christian  churches,  under  vari- 
ous denominational  banners,  have 
gone  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  have  gone  under  the  im- 
pelling force  of  the  same  great 
imperative:  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel."  In 
essence  they  have  told  the  same 
story  of  how  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son 
that  whoever  believes  in  him 
should  not  perish.  They  have  used 
the  same  symbols — baptism  and 
the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per— to  express  and  seal  the  faith 
they  have  proclaimed.  They  have 


exalted  the  same  source  book — 
the  Bible — as  the  inspiration  of 
their  faith.  That  is  why  they  final- 
ly recognize,  when  all  the  differ- 
ences have  been  faced,  that  their 
purpose,  their  power,  and  their 
program  are  one. 

Denominational  differences, 
which  arose  from  sincere  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  in  the  light 
of  honest  purposes,  began  to  fade 
into  insignificance  on  the  mission 
fields  of  the  church.  Macauley 
asked  the  question  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  concerning  Christian 
missions  in  India,  "What  is  the 
use  of  discussing  closed  com- 
munion with  a  man  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  worshiping  a  co\v.J" 
Increasingly  the  realization  of  the 
futility  of  denominational  loyal- 
ties in  the  light  of  the  great  su- 
preme loyalty  to  Christ  came  into 
relief  as  the  work  of  the  church 
expanded  around  the  globe.  As  a 
consequence,  impelling  motiva- 
tion for  closer  co-operation  among 
the  Christian  churches  arose  in 
the  "younger  churches"  in  lands 
like  China,  Africa,  and  India. 

A  series  of  great  missionary 
conferences  took  place,  at  which 
the  major  theme  was  one  of  unity 
in  Christ,  and  specific  efforts  were 
made  to  express  that  unity  in 
ever-increasing  ways.  As  a  final 
step,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  became  a  reality  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  Because  of  the  war,  its 
formal  organization  had  to  be 
postponed  until  1948,  when  it 
took  place  in  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. The  war  had  made  even 
more  evident  the  unity  which  is 
in    Christ,    for    Christians    everv- 
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where  had  kept  open  channels 
of  communication  over  hostile  ter- 
ritory. In  a  disintegrating,  world 
multitudes  of  thinking  men  saw 
in  the  binding  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  the  last  great  hope  for 
mankind.  The  necessity  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  church 
to  heal  the  divided  body  of  Christ 
became  a  passion  with  many. 
Bishop  Brent  had  said  decades 
ago,  "The  world  is  too  strong  for 
a  divided  church."  Thoughtful 
Christians  were  willing  to  accept 
that  dictum  and  bend  every  effort 
to  create  a  united  church  which 
would  prove  to  be  the  salvation 
of  a  divided  world. 

The  Amsterdam  conference  and 
the  resulting  World  Council  of 
Churches  made  a  tremendous  im- 
pression upon  what  has  been 
called  the  ecumenical  movement. 
The  word  "ecumenical"  comes 
from  a  Greek  word  of  rather  in- 
definite meaning,  but  carrying  the 
significance  of  dwelling  together 
within  one  household.  This  has 
come  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  life 
of  the  modern  church.  Through 
increased  co-operation  and  re- 
newed organizational  unity, 
Christians  are  evidencing  their 
feeling  that  they  do  all  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  household  of  the 
family  of  God.  The  World  Coun- 
cil has  made  no  effort  to  bring 
about  organizational  conformity 
or  creedal  unanimity.  Instead,  it 
has  invited  all  churches  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  fellowship  to  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  Christ  as  God 
and  Savior.  Thus  the  headship  of 
Christ  is  exalted  over  all  of  the 
secondary  expressions  of  the  life 
of  the  churches. 
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The  second  great  gathering  of 
the  representatives  of  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  World  Coun- 
cil took  place  in  our  own  country 
in  1954  at  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Again  from  all  over  the  world  an 
amazing  diversity  presented  itself, 
but  a  diversity  which  found  unity 
within  the  bonds  of  Christ.  Priests 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
were  there  in  their  gorgeous  vest- 
ments. The  Scandinavian  Luther- 
ans were  present  in  their  quaint, 
sixteenth-century  attire.  The  aus- 
tere Genevan  gowns  of  the  re- 
formed churches  of  Europe  were 
represented,  along  with  the  gaiters 
and  aprons  of  the  Anglican  bish- 
ops. The  Salvation  Army  in  their 
everyday  uniforms,  Indian  women 
in  their  saris,  and  African  Negroes 
in  colorful  costumes  were  all  pres- 
ent along  with  bustling  American 
Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presby- 
terians in  business  suits. 

The  response  of  the  American 
press  to  this  outpouring  of  ec- 
clesiastical representation  was 
phenomenal.  No  single  event  in 
all  of  American  history,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  in  1952  when 
General  Eisenhower  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency,  has  been 
more  completely  covered  by  the 
press  of  our  nation.  Although 
many  features  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil program  were  dry  and  unin- 
teresting to  the  average  news- 
paper reader,  the  attitude  of  the 
press  reflected  a  recognition  of  an 
instinctive  feeling  for  the  impor- 
tance of  this  event. 

Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  has 
pointed  out  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  the  significance  of  a  new 


development  to  become  clear.  For 
example,  in  1903  Orville  and  Wil- 
bur Wright  kept  a  home-made 
airplane  in  the  air  for  a  little  less 
than  a  minute.  No  one  could  have 
guessed  that  that  primitive  effort 
in  flight  would,  within  a  single 
generation,  lead  to  a  condition  in 
which  men  fly  across  oceans  as 
calmly  as  they  drove  their  buggies 
to  a  nearby  village  in  1903. 

The  Wright  brothers  sent  a  tel- 
egram on  December  17,  1903, 
from  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina, 
where  they  had  gone  to  conduct 
their  experiment,  to  their  sister  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  telegram  read: 
"First  sustained  flight  today  fifty- 
nine  seconds  stop  Home  for 
Christmas."  The  sister  took  the 
message  to  a  Dayton  newspaper 
office,  and  the  next  morning  a 
brief  news  item  appeared  under 
the  headline,  "Popular  Local  Bi- 
cycle Merchants  Will  Be  Home 
For  The  Holidays."  It  was  under- 
standable that  the  Dayton  news- 
paperman should  have  missed  the 
significance  of  that  terse  telegram. 
We  are  continually  doing  that 
very  thing  and  misplacing  our  em- 
phasis in  life.  Analysts  of  contem- 
porary events  do  it  also.  Histori- 
ans are  frequently  guilty  of  the 
same  sin,  unless  they  write  of 
events  that  afford  the  long  per- 
spective of  generations. 

It  may  be  well  that  when  the 
history  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
written,  the  important  things  that 
now  fill  the  headlines  of  our  news- 
papers will  fade  into  insignificance 
in  the  light  of  the  developing 
movement  within  the  Christian 
churches,  whereby  they  are  drawn 
closer   to   one    another,    and   the 


Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  Why  have  Christians  al- 
ways seemed  to  divide  into 
groups  within  the  church? 

2.  Why  was  the  formation  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches 
particularly  significant  at  this 
time? 

3.  Is  a  Protestant  world  church 
desirable? 

4.  If  a  great  Protestant  world 
church  is  not  desirable,  in  what 
direction  should  the  Protestant 
churches  move  to  show  their 
unity  in  Christ? 


entire  human  race  is  drawn  closer. 
As  Christians  we  must  remember 
that  our  first  loyalty  is  to  Christ, 
and  seek  within  the  context  of 
our  denominational  relationship 
to  serve  him.  If  we  do  that  within 
our  respective  churches,  we  shall 
increasingly  find  that  we  are  be- 
ing drawn  closer  to  each  other. 


: 


For  the  week  beginning  October  9  Kenneth  G.  Phiier 

Is  One  Religion  as  Good  as  Another? 

Our  Aims 

1.  To  afford  a  background  for  thinking  concerning  Christian  evan- 
gelism in  all  its  phases,  especially  through  missions  to  other  lands. 

2.  To  indicate  the  origins  of  the  modern  missionary  movement. 

3.  To  stimulate  thinking  on  the  relationship  of  Christianity  to  other 
world  religions. 


t    ]  Matthew  28:16-20 

I  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  ends 

*-  .    with  the  story  of  Jesus'  last  period 

Oof  earthly  fellowship  with  his  dis- 
ciples. As  the  climax  to  the  story 
Whe  is  reported  to  have  given  them 
what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
p  Great  Commission:  "Go  therefore 
\y  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
i]  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  ob- 
|  serve  all  that  I  have  commanded 
*       :  you;   and  lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 

Pways,  to  the  close  of  the  age." 
The  early  Christians  took  this 
charge    from    their    Master    very 
seriously.  Eagerly,  enthusiastical- 
ly, they  spread  the  message  into 
all  of  the  world  they  knew,  and 
I  attempted    without    apology    or 
I  qualification  to  win  converts  from 
I  the  other  sects  and  groups  around 
them.   They  were  so  zealous   in 
their   emphasis   upon  the   saving 
power   of   the    gospel   that    they 
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caused  offense  to  some.  The 
usually  tolerant  Roman  govern- 
ment soon  came  to  look  upon  them 
with  suspicion.  But  the  suspicion 
of  the  Roman  government  did 
not  halt  them,  nor  did  the  sporad- 
ic persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  They  felt  that 
their  message  was  so  important, 
so  absolutely  essential  was  its 
meaning  for  the  life  of  every  man, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
preach  it  without  ceasing. 

Their  missionary  activity  was 
not  confined  to  any  separated 
group  of  clergy.  It  was  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  responsibility  of 
every  member  of  the  Christian 
fellowship.  Paul  is  quite  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  the  first  great 
missionary,  and  in  a  sense  he  was. 
On  foot,  for  the  most  part,  he 
traveled  into  all  of  the  principal 
cities  of  his  day  and  pushed  out 
beyond  the  horizons  of  his  own 


land  to  the  very  limits  of  the  civi- 
lized world  of  his  age.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  zealous  work  of 
Paul  and  of  hundreds  of  lesser 
known  men  who  were  fired  by 
the  same  spirit,  fifty  years  after 
the  crucifixion  Christian  churches 
could  be  found  in  practically  all 
of  the  important  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  A  membership  com- 
posed mostly  of  Gentiles  had 
been  established. 

This  missionary  spirit,  which 
had  characterized  the  early 
church,  did  not  continue  with  the 
same  fervor  and  zeal  once  the 
church  had  become  established 
in  society.  The  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  example,  was 
notoriously  lacking  in  zeal  for 
carrying  the  gospel  outside  of 
Europe.  Isolated  individuals,  such 
as  Francis  Xavier,  who  carried  the 
Christian  message  to  China  in  the 
sixteenth    century,     did    appear. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  did 
not  present  much  advance  upon 
the  medieval  attitude  toward  the 
responsibility  of  Christians  for 
peoples  in  other  lands  who  ob- 
served other  faiths.  When  asked 
about  such  responsibility,  Martin 
Luther  is  supposed  to  have  said 
that  if  God  intended  for  the 
heathens  across  the  seas  to  hear 
the  gospel  God  would  provide  the 
ways  and  means  for  them. 

William  Carey,  an  English  cob- 
bler and  part-time  Baptist  preach- 
I  er,  caught  the  vision  of  a  world 
for  Christ  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant, 
either  in  America  or  in  Great 
Britain,  to  propose  that  Christians 
take  concrete  steps  to  bring  the 
gospel  to  all  the  human  race.  He 


preached  a  sermon  in  May,  1792, 
to  the  Northampton  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation at  Nottingham,  which  had 
as  its  central  phrase  words  which 
his  hearers  were  not  to  forget: 
"Expect  great  things  from  God. 
Attempt  great  things  for  God."  As 
a  result  of  that  sermon  and  of 
Carey's  continued  efforts,  The 
Particular  Baptist  Society  For 
Propagating  The  Gospel  Among 
The  Heathen  was  organized.  The 
great  modern  missionary  move- 
ment was  under  way. 

Whenever  we  think  in  terms  of 
the  concrete  program  of  the 
church  in  its  effort  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  people  of  other  nations, 
we  come  directly  up  against  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  other 
religions.  What  is  our  attitude  to 
be  toward  those  who  follow  what 
are  known  as  the  great  world  re- 
ligions, such  as  Hinduism,  Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism,  Moslem, 
and  Taoism?  Are  they,  as  some 
Christians  have  believed,  false 
faiths  formulated  by  Satan  to  de- 
ceive the  minds  of  men?  Or  are 
they,  as  other  more  generous  in- 
dividuals have  insisted,  equal  to 
Christianity  as  a  revelation  of 
God?  Is  one  religion  just  as  good 
as  another,  and  should  any  effort 
be  made  to  bring  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  man  who  wor- 
ships God  within  the  Hindu  or 
Buddhist  tradition? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  get 
rid  of  certain  easily  accepted  as- 
sumptions of  our  day.  One  of 
these  assumptions  is  that  all  reli- 
gions are  essentially  the  same  and 
proceed  from  the  same  great 
ideas.  Authorities  usually  list  ten 
leading  forms   of  religion   in   the 
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!  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
I  meaning  of  the  New  Testament 
I  statement,  "There  is  no  other 
1  name  under  heaven  whereby  we 
'  may  be  saved?" 
1  2.  How  far  should  the  Chris- 
tian go  in  affirming  the  unique- 
!  ness  of  the  revelation  in  Christ? 
j  3.  Can  the  Christian  accept  the 
I  proposition  that  there  is  truth 
jfrom  God  to  be  found  in  other 
\  religions?  If  so,  how  can  he  build 
j  on  these  truths  to  lead  persons  of 
» other  faiths  toward  Christ? 


world  today.  The  largest  and  most 
widespread  is  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  second  largest  is  Con- 
fucianism, and  the  third  largest  is 

Moslem.  In  the  fourth  place  we 
[find  Hinduism,  with  its  various 
I  branches,  and  fifth  is  Buddhism 
!  which,  like  Hinduism,  originated 

in  India.  Sixth  in  size  is  Taoism. 

Seventh  is  Judaism.  The  eighth 
I  largest  religion  is  Sikhism,  which 
|  is  the  world's  youngest  major  re- 
|  ligion,  founded  in  India  in  a.d. 
j  1469.  Following  these  come  Jain- 
I  ism  and  Zoroastrianism. 
1  Each  of  these  religions  has  cer- 
tain ethical  standards  which  are 
i  very  high  and  very  similar.  Each 
|  of  them  has  a  ritual,  a  cult,  and  a 
j  theology.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact 
:  that  many  of  the  same  ethical  ex- 
\  pressions  can  be  found  in  all  of 
[the  world's  religions,  the  basic 
i  theological  ideas  on  which  each 
I  rests   are  widely  different.   Since 

any  faith  leaves  its  final  impact 
\  upon  its  followers  because  of  the 
j  creed  from  which  it  starts,  the 
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resulting  effect  of  these  religions 
upon  the  life  of  their  adherents 
has  been  different  in  very  practi- 
cal ways.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  areas  of  the  world  where 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism  are  dom- 
inant has  been  affected  by  the 
basic  pessimism  of  these  faiths 
regarding  life.  Each  of  them  de- 
nies the  worth  of  life  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  seeks  to  escape  from 
it.  Over  against  such  an  approach, 
Christianity  affirms  life  and  insists 
upon  the  responsibility  of  its  ad- 
herents for  transforming  the  world 
around  about  in  the  direction  of 
God's  purposes  for  men  on  earth. 
Such  different  starting  places  have 
very  different  results  in  the  lives 
of  followers. 

Should    the    Christian,    in    the 
light  of  these  facts,  take  an  un- 
yielding  stand   against   any   type 
of  recognition  of  other  faiths  as 
being  at  least  partial  revelations 
of  God?  Does  he  set  out  to  destroy 
other  faiths  and  to  substitute  his 
type  of  Christianity  for  them?  Not 
if  he  is  wise,  and  not  if  he  really 
understands  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
But  the   Christian   does   affirm 
that  the  truths  contained  in  the 
other  world  faiths  are  caught  up, 
purified,   and  given  supreme  ex- 
pression in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Someone  has  said  that  we  "must 
walk  softly  when  we  enter  in  the 
presence  of  the  world's  great  reli- 
gions, for  we  tread  on  other  men  s 
dreams."  We  must  recognize  this 
and  realize  that  God  has  spoken 
to  all  peoples  everywhere.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  as  Christians 
assert,  without  qualification,  our 
faith  that  he  has  spoken  finally 
and  supremely  in  our  Lord. 


For  the  week  beginning  October  16  Kenneth  G.  Phifer 

Am  I  Responsible  for  My  Brothers  Faith? 

Our  Aims 

1.  To  show  that  love  is  the  basic  and  impelling  force  behind  the 
Christian's  attitude  toward  all  men. 

2.  To  indicate  how  love  is  the  driving  force  in  the  great  modem 
missionary  movement. 


I  John  4:7-12 

The  First  Letter  of  John,  which 
speaks  so  consistently  of  love  as 
being  the  mark  of  Christian  char- 
acter, is  addressed  primarily  to 
the  members  of  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship. He  exhorts  them  to  love 
one  another  as  God  has  loved  each 
of  them.  He  makes  love  the  par- 
ticular mark  by  which  Christians 
can  be  identified,  and  he  places 
upon  each  individual  a  special  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  to  his  fel- 
low Christians.  But  it  is  not  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spirit,  either  of 
John  or  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole,  to  see  in  this  emphasis 
upon  love  an  overflowing  attitude 
that  goes  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  church  and  spreads  into 
the  Christian's  relations  with  all. 

There  is  an  episode  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  where  Jesus,  while 
resting  near  a  Samaritan  village, 
pointed  to  the  fields  of  grain  in 
the  distance  as  a  symbol  of  a 
world  of  spiritually  hungry  men 


who  must  be  fed  by  the  eternal 
gospel.  So  the  Christian  church 
has  always  insisted  that  an  atti- 
tude of  service  and  responsibility 
for  all  mankind  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  a  relationship  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

This  does  not  implv  an  aggres- 
sive,  intolerant  attitude  of  forcing 
our  views  and  our  understanding 
of  God  upon  others.  Instead  it 
implies  an  eager  attitude  of  out- 
going generosity,  makes  us  de- 
sirous of  sharing  what  has  come 
to  us  with  others.  We  have  not 
only  a  right  to  care  what  faith 
other  people  have;  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  care.  This  respon- 
sibility is  based  not  only  upon  the 
charge  given  to  the  church  in  the 
"Great  Commission,"  "Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel/' but  on  the  very  spirit  of 
Christ  who  was  so  eager  to  give 
to  all  people  an  opportunity  to 
know  God. 
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The  outreach  of  the  church 
among  other  peoples  is,  as  we 
have  noted  in  an  earlier  study,  in- 
creasingly based  upon  a  respect 
for  the  truths  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  other  great  world  religions 
and  upon  a  recognition  of  the 
community  and  cultural  values 
which  they  preserve.  The  pattern 
of  a  long  tradition  cannot  be 
ripped  to  pieces  without  resulting 
difficulties  and  strain.  Therefore, 
all  approaches  to  people  who  have 
been  reared  in  another  faith  must 
be  made  with  an  elementary  rec- 
ognition of  Christian  love  which 
implies  a  respect  for  all  people, 
even  those  from  whom  we  differ. 

It  also  implies  a  recognition  of 
the  heart-hunger  and  the  age-old 
longings  of  mankind  for  salvation. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Charles 
Braden,  whose  specialty  is  com- 
parative religion,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  Mans  Quest  For  Salva- 
tion. In  his  foreword  he  states: 
"Religion  everywhere  represents 
man's  attempt  to  achieve  endur- 
ing satisfaction.  Religion  performs 
varied  functions  in  relation  to 
man's  total  life  needs.  It  ministers 
greatly,  of  course,  to  the  immedi- 
ate requirements  of  his  active, 
everyday  life,  but  always  at  the 
heart  or  it  there  is  offered  some 
deeper,  more  abiding  good  for 
which  man  seeks,  and  the  great 
religions  have  defined  rather 
clearly  those  ideal  ends.  Further- 
more, every  religion  has  wrought 
out  some  techniques  for  the  ulti- 
mate realization  of  those  ends." 
This  is  what  Dr.  Braden  calls 
man's  quest  for  salvation. 

The  Christian  begins  with  a 
recognition  of  the  quest  and  of 
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the  sense  of  human  need.  He  then 
attempts  to  indicate  the  ways  in 
which  Christ  is  the  answer  to  all 
of  the  deep-down  aspirations  of 
mankind.  He  recognizes  and  ad- 
mits the  partial  answers  that  many 
people  find  that  afford  them  par- 
tial satisfaction.  But  he  never  for- 
gets that  the  ultimate  answer  is 
in  Christ.  He  shows  this  by  his 
example,  for  one  thing.  Many 
years  ago  a  missionary  named  Dan 
Crawford  went  into  Africa.  When 
he  told  a  certain  native  tribe  of 
the  love  of  God  as  it  is  revealed 
in  Christ,  the  answer  of  the  old 
chief  was  a  very  wise  one:  "You 
just  sit  down  here  among  us,"  he 
said,  "and  live  that  way  for  twen- 
ty years  and  then  we  will  believe 
you."  What  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge is  afforded  in  those  words. 

The  Christian  Church  in  its 
great  work  of  healing  and  educa- 
tion throughout  the  world  has  ad- 
vanced the  gospel  through  the 
power  of  love  far  beyond  our 
ability  to  measure.  The  importance 
of  example  holds  true  not  only  in 
the  efforts  of  the  organized  church 
to  carry  the  gospel  among  people 
of  other  lands.  It  holds  just  as  true 
in  all  personal  relationships  with 
those  who  are  outside  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  It  places  a  grave 
responsibility  upon  each  of  us.  If 
we  earnestly  and  honestly  try  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  at  all 
times,  the  results  of  our  efforts  in 
this    direction   will   be   amazing. 

Because  God's  heart  is  one  of 
love  and  he  has  showed  that  love 
to  us  so  frequently  in  Christ,  we 
are  called  upon  to  catch  the  infec- 
tion of  a  like  heart.  Then,  inspired 
by  Christian  love,  we  show  it  in 


all  of  our  relations,  especially  by 
our  sense  of  responsibility.  In 
turn,  others  catch  from  us  a  like 
heart,  and  so  the  gospel  spreads, 
moving  upon  a  wave  of  love  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  A  lady  journal- 
ist stopped  by  the  side  of  a  nurse 
in  a  mission  hospital  in  China. 
The  nurse  was  on  her  knees,  scrub- 
bing the  floor  with  her  hands.  "I 
wouldn't  do  that  for  a  million  dol- 
lars," said  the  journalist.  "No, 
neither  would  I,"  said  the  nurse, 
as  she  calmly  went  on  with  her 
work.  Of  course  she  would  not 
do  it  for  a  million  dollars,  but  she 
would  do  it  gladly  for  the  love  in- 
spired in  her  heart  by  Christ. 

Sometimes  opposition  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  church's  carrying 
of  the  gospel  into  other  lands  and 
among  people  of  other  religions 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  far 
more  than  enough  to  do  at  home. 
There  are  evidences  of  paganism 
all  about  us.  There  are  great  cities 
with  areas  that  seem  veritable 
jungles  of  vice,  crime,  and  evil. 
There  are  isolated  sections  of  our 
land  where  people  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  God.  There  are  op- 
pressed people  and  miserable  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  wicked  people,  all 
about  us.  Why  should  we  not  as- 
sume them  as  our  primary  respon- 
sibility and  wait  until  we  have 
really  transformed  our  own  peo- 
ple before  we  take  the  message  to 
the  so-called  "heathen"?  This 
question,  so  frequently  raised, 
misses  the  fact  that  the  field  of  the 
church  is  the  world.  Certainly  we 
should  be  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  he  close  at  hand, 
but  our  efforts  to  right  the  wrong 
and   lessen   the   suffering   in   our 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should    Christian    mission-        i| 
caries    just    preach    the    "simple        II 
gospel,"    without    attempting    to        ■ 
give   help  toward   the   develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  building  of 
hospitals,  etc.? 

2.  What  attitude  should  the 
Christian  missionary  take  to- 
ward native  leadership?  Should 
he  feel  that  his  responsibility  to 
the  home  church  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  remain  as  the  au- 
thoritative director  of  the  mission 
work? 

3.  What  attitude  should  Chris- 
tian missionaries  take  toward 
native  movements  for  independ- 
ence? 


own  neighborhood  should  spur  us 
to  do  the  same  wherever  wrong 
and  suffering  are  to  be  found.  If 
we  stake  limits  to  our  Christian 
love  and  responsibility,  we  re- 
duce its  intensity  and  its  fervor. 
We  have  sketched  in  broad  out- 
line in  earlier  studies  the  way  in 
which  the  church  was  driven  into 
evangelizing  the  ancient  world  by 
an  unbridled  enthusiasm.  On  tin* 
wave  of  that  enthusiasm  the  early 
Christians  carried  the  gospel 
everywhere  and  spread  it  at  an 
unbelievable  rate.  When  the 
church  became  wed  to  the  state, 
and  its  position  was  assured,  it 
became  satisfied  and  ingrown.  Its 
security  caused  spiritual  deteriora- 
tion. Its  very  outward  magnifi- 
cence led  to  inner  decay.  The 
great  periods  in  Christian  history 
have  always  been  the  periods  of 
struggle,    outreach,    and    growth. 
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What  Is  the  Job  of  the  Church? 


I  Our  Aims 

I      1.  To  point  out  the  value  of  the  organized  church. 
I      2.  To  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  organized  church  for  so- 
|  ciety  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  the  individuals  who  comprise  it. 
I      3.  To  outline  some  of  the  great  testimonies  the  church  should  make 
j  in  our  day. 


t  : 


w 
s 

« i 

I  : 
P  ! 


Ephesians  2:19-22 

There  is  a  poem  of  Robert 
Southey's  called  "The  Battle  of 
Blenheim."  Old  Gasper,  who  tells 
the  children  the  story  of  the  bat- 
tle that  took  place  in  his  youth, 
was  enthusiastically  and  dramat- 
ically describing  the  tremendous 
conflict.  But  a  little  voice  kept 
|  breaking  in  to  ask,  "What  came  of 
lit  all?"  The  old  man  pushed  the 
j  question  aside  as  unimportant  and 
|  hurried  on.  But  the  child  stuck  to 
1  his  point: 

1 "  'But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last,' 
j      Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
;     'Why,  that  I  can  not  tell,'  said  he, 
|     'But  'twas  a  famous  victory.' " 

j  This  pertinent  question  can  be 
asked  of  us  as  members  of  the 
\  Christian  church  whenever  we 
pare  prone  to  gloat  over  the  statis- 
j  tics  that  represent  our  rapidly  in- 
I  creasing  membership  or  financial 
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strength.  Men  have  a  right  to  ask 
us,  "What  good  comes  of  it  all  at 
last?"  We  build  our  great  churches 
and  establish  large  budgets.  But 
what  good  comes  of  it?  We  have 
meetings  and  then  more  meetings. 
We  form  committees  and  then 
new  committees.  We  have  great 
conclaves  and  assemblies.  But 
what  good  comes  of  it  all? 

Sometimes  we  become  so  in- 
volved in  the  machinery  of  the 
church  and  so  caught  up  in  the 
wheels  within  the  wheels  that  we 
can  easily  lose  sight  of  our  prin- 
cipal aim  and  our  primary  goal. 
Unless  we  can  consistently  point 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
as  the  outcome  of  all  our  organiza- 
tional efforts,  we  are  not  fulfilling 
our  function  as  a  church.  Fortu- 
nately, for  the  most  part,  the 
church  and  its  members  do  main- 
tain a  sense  of  balance.  The  fine 
and  prosperous  institution  that  is 


the  modern  Christian  church  in 
America  is  a  means  whereby  God 
seems  to  be  working  to  bring  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  into  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people.  There 
are  many  people  whose  lives  are 
transformed  and  whose  hearts  are 
warmed  as  a  result  of  participat- 
ing in  the  life  of  the  church.  Just 
because  such  experiences  cannot 
be  measured  in  statistics,  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  obvious  as 
larger  budgets,  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  do  not  take  place.  Ac- 
tually, many  individuals  win  mi- 
nor and  major  victories  day  in  and 
day  out  in  their  private  lives  be- 
cause they  have  found  in  the 
church  a  message  that  speaks  to 
their  hearts.  We  must  not  belittle 
these  individual  victories  nor  fail 
to  give  them  their  due  importance 
in  the  sum  total  of  things. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Christian 
church  has  a  role  in  terms  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  She  represents  a 
way  of  life  and  she  stands  for 
great  principles  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  this  confused  and 
bewildering  world  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Just  as  she  trans- 
forms individuals,  she  must  work 
in  society  to  transform  the  com- 
munity, the  nation,  and  the  family 
of  nations.  That  she  has  not  fully 
succeeded  on  any  of  these  levels 
is  obvious,  but  that  she  has  con- 
tributed much  is  also  obvious 
when  we  read  the  human  story. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  not  only  because  of  the 
transformed  individuals  whose 
lives  have  been  enriched  by  the 
gospel,  but  also  because  of  the 
institutions  for  the  alleviation  of 


human  suffering  and  misery. 
What  we  are  prone  to  call  purer) 
secular  institutions  also  have  been 
influenced  by  the  church  in  many 
ways,  both  tangible  and  intangi- 
ble. Some  years  ago  Dr.  Elton 
Trueblood  wrote  a  little  book  en- 
titled The  Predicament  of  Mod- 
ern Man.  In  his  book  he  set  forth 
four  great  testimonies  which  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  church  to  make 
and  without  which  he  savs,  "Hu- 
man life  would  be  even  more 
savage  and  degraded  than  it  now 
is."  These  four  testimonies  are  of 
highest  importance  in  our  world 
as  we  attempt  to  carry  on  in  the 
midst  of  the  tensions  and  the  tur- 
moil following  World  War  II, 
complicated  by  the  preparations 
going  on  for  World  War  III. 

The  first  great  testimony  that 
the  church  makes  in  all  times  is 
that  of  equality  before  God.  Be- 
cause every  man,  regardless  of  his 
race,  his  color,  his  abilities,  or  his 
class,  is  a  child  of  God,  a  basic 
equality  is  afforded  before  which 
all  inequalities  fade  to  nothing. 
Certainly  men  are  unequal  in  tal- 
ents and  ability,  unequal  in  back- 
ground and  in  sensitivity  to  the 
arts  and  culture.  Nonetheless, 
these  are  all  secondary  inequali- 
ties when  we  think  of  the  great 
equality  that  comes  from  being 
children  of  God.  All  are  equal  in 
their  basic  need  for  God  and  in 
their  basic  estrangement  from 
him.  All  men  are  equal  in  their 
sin,  and  the  rich  man  as  well  as 
the  poor  man,  the  king  as  well  as 
the  commoner,  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  feeble-minded,  need 
the  redemptive  grace  that  is  af- 
forded through  Christ.  We  think 
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with  awe  about  the  fact  that  so 
great  was  man's  need  that  Christ 
went  to  Calvary  to  effect  that  re- 
demption. 

The  second  great  testimony  that 
the  church  makes  in  all  times  is 
the  testimony  for  peace.  Peace  be- 
tween man  and  God  is  the  essen- 
tial peace  that  each  individual 
needs.  He  needs  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  Creator.  In  the  process  of 
that  reconciliation  he  finds  him- 
self, if  he  is  sincere,  increasingly 
reconciled  to  his  fellow  man.  In 
the  light  of  the  great  Christian 
quest  for  reconciliation  between 
man  and  God  and  man  and  his 
fellow,  the  recurring  insanity  that 
is  war  appears  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive as  completely  out  of  place  in 
a  world  of  human  beings.  It  is 
true  that  wars  have  gone  on  con- 
tinually since  history  began,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  Christians  have 
participated  in  them  on  opposing 
sides.  Nonetheless,  the  Christian 
conscience  has  never  said  that 
war  may  be  the  right  means  of 
settling  human  disputes  and  has 
never  been  willing  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  situation  which 
man's  sin  continually  creates.  The 
testimony  of  the  church  has  been 
a  testimony  for  peace  ever  since 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era. 

The  third  great  testimony  of 
the  church  is  that  of  universality. 
The  church  herself,  according  to 
a  great  New  Testament  figure  of 
speech,  is  "the  body  of  Christ." 
It  is  a  broken  body,  torn  apart  by 
denominationalism  and  national 
loyalties.  But  there  has  always  re- 
mained at  the  heart  of  the 
church's  testimony  the  ideal  of  a 
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church  universal  which  shall  rep- 
resent in  far  truer  fashion  the 
body  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  less 
than  universal,  or  it  will  be  less 
than  the  church. 

The  fourth  great  testimony  is 
that  of  the  renunciation  of  world- 
ly pride.  Here,  too,  is  a  testimony 
that  the  church  would  seem  to 
have  forgotten  over  and  over 
again.  It  has  sometimes  been 
dazzled  by  evidences  of  worldly 
achievement  and  has  committed 
itself  to  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes  that  would  give  no  evi- 
dence of  a  renunciation  of  worldly 
pride.  But  again,  the  leaven  has 
always  been  working  at  the  very 
center  and  core  of  the  church. 
There  have  always  been  those 
within  the  church  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  church's  own  prin- 
ciples, have  arisen  to  denounce  its 
betrayal  of  its  own  ideals.  In  other 
words,  the  church  has  continually 
been  reformed  from  within. 
Though  it  has  failed  recurrently, 
it  carries  the  seeds  of  its  own  re- 
demption, as  well  as  that  of  the 
world.  Testimonies  have  been  be- 
clouded many  times,  but  they 
have  never  been  forgotten,  be- 
cause the  figure  of  the  Founder 
shines  through  the  centuries  and 
calls  the  church  back  to  its  great 
mission  and  task. 

In  the  light  of  these  four  great 
testimonies,  which  are  only  four 
among  many  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, the  church  must  move  for- 
ward in  this  twentieth  century  to 
bring  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  a 
message  of  salvation.  It  must 
speak  of  moral  laws  that  must  be 
observed,    else    men    shall    ruin 


themselves  in  futile  struggle 
against  the  universe.  It  must 
speak  of  God's  judgment  to  be 
remembered,  a  judgment  that 
falls  upon  our  pride  and  our  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  upon  our  more 
obvious  sins  of  the  flesh. 

The  church  speaks  in  the  name 
of  one  who  said  that  whenever  the 
hungry  are  fed,  the  naked  clothed, 
and  the  prisoners  visited,  it  was 
a  deed  that  was  done  as  unto  Him. 
It  must  assert  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  who  will  not  desert  his  chil- 
dren, and  speak  of  the  purposes  of 
God,  which  are  greater  than  the 
aims  of  the  nations.  Only  the 
church  has  this  message,  and  only 
it  is  proclaiming  it. 

Although  we  may  become  dis- 
couraged at  times  by  failures,  we 
should  remember  that  when  we 
judge  the  church  we  are  judging 
it  in  the  light  of  the  highest  ideal 
in  the  world.  Whenever  we  be- 
come discouraged,  we  must  re- 
member that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  church  is  composed  of  sinners 
— forgiven  sinners,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  sinners — weak,  fallible,  un- 
certain, and  hesitant.  It  is  the 
glory  of  mankind  and  the  proof 
of  God's  grace  that  such  human 
beings  have  been  able  through 
the  church  to  accomplish  so  much. 
Each  of  us  should  feel  proud  to 


Questions  for  Discussion        U 

1.  Why  is  the  church  so  highly  M 
organized,  with  boards,  commit-  '' 
tees,  councils  and  assemblies? 

2.  Why    should    so   much    be 
spent   on   buildings   and   equip-        t 
ment  in  our  land  when  there  is 

so  much  need  among  others?  p 

3.  Abraham    Lincoln    did    not        |- 
belong  to  a  church.   He   is   re- 
ported to  have  said  that  if  he 
could  find  a  perfect  church  where 

all  the  members  lived  fully  in 
the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christ,        r- 
he  would  join.  Is  that  a  valid       j- 
attitude? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  |- 
the  statement,  "The  church  is  the 
one  organization  in  the  world, 
membership  in  which  is  based 
upon  the  applicant's  confession 
that  he  is  not  worthy  of  member-  L 
ship?"  n 


be  a  part  of  the  institution  that  is 
the  Christian  chinch.  We  should 
feel  humble  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  we  too  have  been  called  unto 
the  fellowship.  We  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  doing  of  our 
share  and  the  fulfilment  of  our 
part  in  making  it  ever  more  effec- 
tive  and   glorious    in   our   world. 


The  Ecumenical  Movement 

How  do  people  come  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  ecumenical 
movement?  How  do  people  come  to  feel  themselves  a  part  of  it? 
Primarily  this  comes  as  people  work  together  in  interconfessional 
and  international  gatherings.  The  relationship  becomes  personalized 
and  dramatized  in  such  situations.  Nothing  exactly  like  this  can  be 
produced  under  parochial  or  even  national  circumstances. 

— National    Council    Outlook 
April    1955 
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"Yes,"  said  the  farmer,  "when 
a  feller  has  got  to  know  the  botan- 
ical name  of  what  he  raises,  and 
the  entomological  name  of  the 
bugs  that  eat  it  up,  and  the  phar- 
maceutical name  of  what  he 
sprays  on  it — things  is  bound  to 
cost  more." 

— The  Watchman-Examiner 


Little  seven-year-old  Joe's  moth- 
er was  proud  of  his  curly  hair,  but 
his  Uncle  Joseph  was  continually 
teasing  him  and  calling  him  a  girl. 
On*,  night  Joe  ended  his  prayer 
with:  "God  bless  Mamma  and 
God  bless  Papa,"  when  his  mother 
reminded  him,  "Joe,  you  forgot 
to  ask  God  to  bless  Uncle  Joseph." 
The  little  boy  answered,  "Well, 
God  can  bless  him  if  he  wants  to, 
but  he  needn't  do  it  to  please  me." 
— Arkansas  Bavtist 


CAREFU^ 


"You  remember  Private  Norwel,  recent- 
ly discharged  from  our  company.  He 
owns  this  farm." 

A  man  rushed  into  the  drug- 
store shouting,  "Have  you  any- 
thing to  cure  hiccups?" 

The  druggist  seized  him  by  the 
coat  collar  and  shook  him  till  his 
teeth  rattled.  "Hey,  what's  the 
matter?"  the  customer  asked. 

"Well,  you  have  no  hiccups 
now,  have  you?" 

"No,  but  Grandpa  has.  He's  out 
in  the  car." 

— Classmate 

Then  there's  the  case  of  the 
man  who  was  distressed  because 
he'd  lost  100  pounds — she  was  a 
blonde. 

— Kreolite  News 
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